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OUR COUNTRY’S DEAD. 


Nor those who sleep beneath the sod, 

_ To meet us here no more; 

We blessed the very path they trod” 
Unto a holier shore. | 

Still smiling, as we said, 

“(These dear ones are not dead, 


“Nor even lost, but only gone before.” 


When Treason triumfhs 


_ Here, by our side, the dead we meet! 
Our dead—their presence palls 
Upon us, as their lagging feet 
Tread where the sunlight falls. 
Honor may call in mal 
They answer not 
Death has closed up their ears to Freedom's calls. 


When rings the clarion voice of Wer 
War against truth and right; . 
over law, 
These dead rise in our sight, 
And fix their ghastly eyes - 
Where_Freedom’s banner kes, 


As if their very glance her stars should blight! 


You can not speak of liberty 
But they will cringe, and sigh, 
And wonder if they'll ever see 
Such days as have gone by. 
They plant for future years 
Myriads of gloomy fears, 
And love to count how thick the crop will be! 
Away with them! Bury these dead! 
They but defile our Jand: 
Away with them! and in their stead 
Bid loyal fredmen stand! | 
Look up—look pp on high! 
See victory draw nigh! 
Know that your eduntry's freedom is at hand ! 
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THE CONFEDERATE LOAN IN 
EUROPE. 
HE rebel agents, it seems, have succeeded 
in persuading some speculative bankers in 


_Europe to undertake the negotiation of a Con- 


federate loan of $15,000,000. The money is 
wanted to pay for the steamers which English- 
men are building “for the Emperor of China,” 
and any sacrifice would be chcerfully undergone 


to procure it. It is called a “ cotton loan.” 


The bonds covenant that the Confederate States 
will pay to the holder,-in twenty years from 
date, the sum of money expressed in the bond, 
or, if the holder prefers, will deliver to him, at a 
point within the Confederate States, at any time 


between the date of the bond and the expiration | 


of six months after the conclusion of peace, a 

quantity of raw cotton. equivalent to the value 

of the bond, estimating the cotton at 54d. per 
d. 

The British journals give give prominence, in con- 
nection with this loan, to the house of Erlanger, 
of Paris and Frankfort, ‘and wish to have it un- 
derstood that it is a continental enterprise. As, 
however, the cotton is to be valued in sterling, 
and the coupons are to be paid in the same 
money, the real operators in the affair must be 
Englishmen. The London Fimes, which has 
uniformly decried our securities, and called upon 
the crown lawyers to prosecute any one who 
tried to negotiate a loan for the United States, 
_comes out warmly in favor of the rebel bonds, 


_ and has already puffed them to.a premium. 


Well, we don’t know that we have any right 
tocomplain.- If we can stand the fitting out of 
rebel privateers in England, we can also endure 
the negotiation of rebel loans in the same coun- 
try. It is not precisely what we expected. But 
life is full of similar disappointments. There 
are a good many English capitalists who are in- 
vesting money in our stocks; and we suppose 
the nicely moral publicists of Great Britain will 
contend that strict neutrality requires us to suf- 
fer other-capitalists, with Southern proclivities, 
to invest their means in ‘cotton bonds.” Fx 
the sake of the latter, it will be a pity if the 
Southern guerrillas burn up all the cotton at the 
South; and it will be a still greater pity if Jeff 
Davis should repeat for their benefit the repudia- 
tion he so successfully practiced in the case of 
Mississippi. But this is not our business. 

If we are true to ourselves, and, in the home- 
_ly language of the President, ‘ ‘keep steadily 
pegging on” at the work of suppressing the re- 
bellion, the adventurous who have 
taken these bonds will by-and-by find that their 
debtor has ceased to exist. The season for 
aciive operations has already commenced; and 
if our generals and admirals are as dashing and 
as lucky as they were at this time last year, the 
foreign loan of $15,000,000 to the rebels will 
prove of no more substantial. use to them than 
the Alabama or the Florida, 


LORD LYONS’S DISPATCH. 


A most curious and important dispatch from 
Lord Lyons to Earl Russell, dated Washington, 
November 17, 1862, has been published in the 
British papers and is sepepincel here. In this 


| States altogether ;” that 


; were in power, they would be disposed to accept 


| 


the Democratic party at the elec’ 
tions in Ohio, Indiana, Pennsylvania, and New 
York; that “‘ foreign mediation” was the thought 
uppermost in their minds; that they dreaded its 
coming too soon, as ‘‘a premature proposal of 
foreign intervention would afford the radical par- 
ty a means of reviving the violent war spirit, and 
of thus defeating the peacefal plans of the con- 
servatives ;” that the success of such a proposal 
required that **:t should be deferred till the con- 
trol of the Executive Governriient should be in 
the hands of the Conservative party ;” that these 
leaders so talked as to lead Lord Lyons to per- 
ceive that they ‘‘ desired, to put an end to the 
war, evefi at the risk of losing the Southern 
their aim was ‘‘ an 
armistice to be followed by a convention ;’’ that 
‘‘the more sagacious members of the party are 
well aware that the consequence of an 
armistice would be the establishment of South- 
ern independence ;” but that they deem it ‘‘ wiser 
to agree to separation than to prosecute a cruel 
and hopeless war;” that ‘‘if their own party 


an offer of mediation......and would desire that 
the offer should come from the Great Powers of 
Europe conjointly.” 

- “These astounding statements will be read with 
amazement and indignation by the loyal. thou- 
sands who voted the Democratic ticket in New 
York, Indiana, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. What- 
ever may,be the views of the Democratic or Con- 
servative leaders, who made such haste to parade 
their country’s agony before a foreign embassa- 
dor, the masses of the Northern people, Demo- 
cratic or Radical, Conservative or Republican, 
most certainly have never entertained any desire 
for foreign intervention, but on the contrary, 
from first to last, at every and all times, have 
most strenuously and emphatically protested 
against foreign interference, and averred their 
intention to resist it at all hazards. 

Nor is there the least shadow of ground for - 
stating that the party which triumphed at the 
recent elections has ever expressed or entertained | 
a desire for the termination of the war by the 
division of the country; but, on the contrary, it 
is notorious that throughout the States where 
the Dem are dominant the people have 
all along been, and are still, resolutely set upon 
the prosecution of the war, at any and all costs, 
by every lawful and available method, until the 
rebellion is finally crushed. 

To state, as Lord Lyons has done, that the 
Democratic woul’, on obtaining the con- 
trol of the Government, welcome foreign inter- 
vention as a means of ending the war and se- 
curing the independence of the South, is a libel 
so gross that his lordship owes it to himself to 


American ra Bo nee for a rise of a penny a 
pound in cotton, or the profit on a shipment of 
wooden buttons and ‘bowie-knives to South Caro- 
lina—whose principles are sordid as their views 
are narrow and contracted—‘“ Russell’s Diary” 
long since informed us. He, too, was taken in 


and crammed by these pretended Democratic 
leaders: deceived by theirglib talk, and fasci- 
nated by their Champagne and turtle, he al- 
lowed himself to be so thoroughly humbugged 
by them that his letters informing the Zimes 
there would be no war were published simultane- 
ously with the accounts of the bombardment of 
Sumter. That the same clique should have been 
equally successful with the poor driveling creat- 
ure who succeeded Russell is no wonder; but 
is it possible that so astute a diplomatist as Lord 
Lyons was similarly humbugged? Or are we 
to suppose that the real leaders of the Democracy, 
the men who will control the country if the 
Democrats carry the election in 1864, did actu- 
ally tell these Englishmen that they were for the 
ruin of the United States, and in favor of a for- 
eign commission to divide our estate? 

This dispatch requires explanations, or the 
count to render to the public. 


‘THE LOUNCER. 


“ May we not, without the least loss of self-respect, al- 
low that there f an ideal of the gentleman in England 
that we do not see in America? Are there not in Europe 


arises, would any man with a very strong and wncon- 
tleman finest sas, for 


does not care to be one. Hence, when in traveling he meets 


we be ashamed of it? It would be a very good thing to 
have a gentleman, even in the sense of a person of excel- 
lent polish. But may we not say that ‘ polish’ is not of the 

** A Corn-BILL Horr.” 


The note of our correspondent touches the sub- 
ject of a very profitless discussion which is suggest- 
ed by Trollope’s and Russell’s book, and the talk 
of certain persons.in “society.” As Mr. Russell 
informs us, he fell, upon his arrival in this country, 
into certain circles which had much to say of the 
vulgarity of the rail-splitter. Yet doubtless all the 
personis in such circles were partisans of Mr. Bu- 
chanan, who spat upon carpets in London, and who 
betrayed his country. That is to say, they could 
consider a man “* gentlemanly” who in his private 
manners was unclean, and in his discharge of su- 
preme public trusts was false. Doubtless, also, 
the same persons considered the Marquis of Harting- 
ton “ta gentleman,” and the young officer who re- 
proved him “‘ungentlemanly.” It is clear that in 
such minds there is no accurate standard whatever 
either of what is morally or socially gentlemanly. 

There is no doubt, as our correspondent suggests, 
that ‘there is a certain standard of manners by 
which the English novel and current opinion meas- 
ure a man to determine if he be a gentleman ; and, 
with our social subservience to English precedents, 
it has been somewhat adopted here. But the dif- 


| ferent organization of our society plays the most 


ludicrous pranks with this standard. Where so- 
cial ee and hereditary wealth are united the 
standard becomes and remains tolerably fixed. 
Where they are both fluctuating the criticism by 
such a standard is futile. There is a polish and 
ease of manner known as gentlemanly because per- 
sons of confirmed social position and fortune often 
have it. But it is precisely the quality which 
sh most easily imitate. The criticism of this 


want of what is truly gentlemanly upon the part 
of those who expressed it. For the very essence 
of a gentleman, in any large and noble sense, is 
that he instinctively distinguishes between charac- 
ter, which is the eternal fact, and manner, which 
is the most transitory of appearances. Gentleman- 
liness, like every human quality, has a kernel and 
ashell. The nut may be sound and sweet in every 
particle, however rough the envelope, as it may be 
utterly foul and rotten, however smooth and pret- 
the skin. - 

The sting of social satire is its exposure of this 
discrepancy. The satirist strips off the mask, and 
wipes away the paint, and reveals the haggard, 
horrid features. He pulls out the false teeth; he 
wrenches off the false calves ; he tears out the pad- 
ding, and shows the decrepit, lame, shivering real- 
ity. He sits at the feast as Socrates sat at the 
banquet of Alcibiades. The philosopher fixed his 


high plates. Since “ gentlemen” of fine manners 
tate thie thantel war toy the 
unsc and incredible dishonor, let us see 
what gentlemen of less manners and loftier honesty 


| falsity. The historian of the war will do his work 


very imperfectly if he does not reveal the influence 
of that kind of social blandishment upon our 
troubles. For the power of manners, however sub- 
ordinate, is not to be denied. And the historian 
of the war will equally fail if he does not count it 
among our signal good fortunes that when the very 
chief magistrate and representative man of the peo- 
ple was truly a representative, even to exaggera- 
tion, of those qualities which are American as dis- 
tinguished from European. 


FROM A DIARY. 
_ “Taxs morning Dash met Blank at Maillard’s, where he 
was taking a cup of chocolate. Blank asked him if he 
had joined the Union Ciub. 
Why do you insult me by such a question?” rejoined 


Fairest of women she |. 


“Why, yes. Do you think a gentleman wishes to be- 


“Oh,” sald Blank, quietly, “you are 
nue 

“ Of course,’’ feplied Dash. 

“ Well, my dear boy, you are behind the age, That ie 
the Disunion Cinb.” 


of the 
the Ave- 


as Theodore 


The | went on for some time, when Mrs. 
you sympathize with the rebels, why don’t you go 


ees I assure you I am perfectly loyal.” 
<witebisitaly, only I stand by the Government, not 

by the Administration.” 

‘“ So Vallandigham says.” 

“T mean I am no Abolitionist.” | 


Seymour says. 
“In other words, Iam Union man, but I don't think 
“Baty my Madame, the wer 
carried on. 


“Well, but isn’t the war fratricidal 

‘*So Bea Wood says.” 

*Come, then, isn’t it hopeless?” 

**So the London Times says.” 

Yes, my dear Madame, but what on earth do you 
say?” 

“I say that whoever stands against the Administration 
in this war stands against the Government. I me 


alienating the South is afraid of irritating a snake that has 
already stung him. I say that whoever thinks that force 
can not restore the Union does not know that Union is the 
most irresistible instinct of the American people. I say 
that whoever says the war is unconstitutionally carried — 
on is in danger of being split by the tempest in which he 
is trying to split hairs. I sdy that whoever says our lib- 
by 


that whoever calls the war fratricidal has no more concep- 
tion of national honor than lottery-dealers are said to have 
of honesty. ' I say that whoever considers the cause of the 


the facts of the situation. That is what J say, and that is 
what every truly American man and woman says and be- 
lieves.” 

The young gentleman made no reply. But the next 
day, at the Club, he said to a friend, ‘‘I dined yesterday 
at Mrs. ——'s. What an awful Abolitionist she is!” 


—— tells me that the other day he was coming to Roch- 


favor of slavery. The slaves are Letter off than the work- 
ing classes at the North. If I am not mistaken, the time 
will disappear.” 

says that he heard this oration to the end, and be- 
ing fresh from a@ conversation with Eagle, who had told 
him a tale of his Southern travel, he immediately took 


the civilization of Free and of Slave States. In the latter, 
when a man says, ‘I love liberty,’ there is a thrill of fear. 
In the former, when © man says, ‘Efove davery,’ there is 


| HARPER'S WEEKLY. [Arrm 11, 1868. 
| ee dispatch Lord Tiyons states that on his arrival 
at New York from Europe, on 8th November 
| ult., he was waited upon by ‘*‘the Conservative 
leaders,” who were ¢xulting in the triumphs 
apathetic, or an extremely vehement man, allowing that 
’ ) every where there are unquestionable exaggerations of all 
these types? Does a good, simple-hearted, well-bred, and 
ig | carefully-nurtured English girl of the better sort of the 
4 quiet middle-class ever feel quite satisfied that a French- 
| man or other foreigner is a perfect gentleman? And is young 
there not an incurable confusion of ideas which leads an “* Cecil 
| Englishman to suppose that one who has not the technical | Dreeme,” ala and think are aristocratic. 
style can not have the essential qualities of a gentleman ? : 
He takes it for granted that every honest man wishes to be 
| | a gentleman, and that, if he does not conform to the ex- 
ternal fashion, which is the easiest part of it, he is not and 
men who disregard this external@tandard, he sets them 
’ . down for rogues if not ruffians, and acts accordingly. 
Shee “This accounts to the writer, at least, for certain ex- 
“ periences of Englishmen traveling ‘n this country, which | 
q he is confident no sober American could have encountered. 
| Dees the Lounger’s experience confirm this? Has the ‘* So Brooks says.” f 
Lounger seen any Englishman who has been in Wash- “That is, I am afraid we are alienating the South.” 
f ington since the war commenced who did not evidently 
; want to say, ‘ Mr. Lincoln is not even a gentleman?’ mean- 
ing simply, ‘ Mr. Lincoln may be an honest sort of man in 
a crude way, and perhaps even with some eccentric tal- 
$3 ent, but without common sense, or he would certainly have 
. 2 learned to conform to the standard of the gentleman.’ 
i * As custom establishes the meaning of words, and as “ So George Ticknor Curtis says.” 
the definition given by modern English literature and opin- TS that our liberties are in danger.” 
ion to the word gentleman is confined to manners and not ” 
. | to character, may we not freely admit that, in this sense, | 
| the Preside: is not a gentleman, and yet be proud of his 
i | character, his tact, his nice instincts, his prophetix dig- 
4 | nity? If we admit that his stories sometimes drop in 
: , | where the technical ‘ gentleman’ would not put them, must 
| 
to embarrass the war. I say that whoever is afraid of | 
rebellion, works and prays for the success of the rebellion 
f a ms and the annihilation of all civil liberty and order. I say 
| United States hopeless hates that cause in his heart, and 
| 
| | 
| 
it 
. attracted by the sound of a warm debate between two per- 
. i | sons near him. The whole car -became gradually inter- 
a | ee | ested and attentive. The debate was upon the necessary 
| ; | topic; and after a great deal of talk upon the part of Cop- 
; | perhead about the sovereign rights of States and the de- 
, | struction of liberty by the Government, he said, frankly, 
7 | “The fact is, that I approve of slavery, and I hope to 
. see the day when it will be introduced throughout the 
ae country. It is the best thing for the negro, and it devel- 
ops fine traits in the master. I have lived at the South, 
/ let the rantings bige names of the ‘*Con- and I admire Southern society. It is a great mistake to 
; leaders” wi basel ; suppose that there is any restriction of free speech. A ! 3 
y traduced their gentleman may say any thing he chooses. I have heard 
/ — oe ‘ all kinds of sentiments expressed there. I am entirely in 
| That there is, in this city, a nest of malignant 
. Copperheads, who Have no more notion of pa- | kind directed against the President, of which Rus- 
1 triotism than the reptile to which they owe the sell and Trollope speak, was itself a ‘proof of the 
a sobriquet they bear;) men who would sell out 
. part in the conversation. 
‘ “You say, Sir, that you like slavery; that it seems to 
you a proper and desirable system of society; and that 
; you believe the prejudice against it will disappear. Of 
ge course no man of sense would stop to argue such proposi- 
‘ tions with you. Slavery is done for in this country. It 
; has plunged into a civil war, and it is already drowning 
: ’ in the blood it has shed. But you said also that it is a 
| great mistake to suppose that there is any restriction of 
free speech in the slave region. Now, Sir, my name is 
> | ——, my address is ——.. Last week I was talking with 
} a friend of mine, Mr. Eagle, for whose perfect veracity I 
vouch. He was traveling on business in Georgia in 1858. 
: He was sitting in a car, as you are now. He was sur- 
. ) | rounded by Southerners, as you are by Northerners. The 
conversation fell upon politics, and he naturally and qui- 
| etly expressed his views. He said that slavery ought to 
be restricted to the Slave States, just as you say that it 
| eyes upon a lovely guest. ought to go every where in the country. He said that he 
‘ seemed, but under his glance she wavered and | thought slavery wrong, just as you say that you think it 
. : shrank ; she shuddered and changed; and, slipping | Tight The whole carful of passengers became immense- 
: to ly excited. They denounced him as a d——<d Abolition- 
i | ist. They said he had no business in the South. They 
; got hotter and hotter, and at length resolved to stop the | 
: train and hang him up to a tree by the side of the track; 
S and it was with great difficulty that a4 few more sensible 
RF passengers succeeded in saving my friend’s life. So 
. much, Sir, for no restriction of free speech. My friend, 
i . can achieve in establishing a permanent peace and | traveling in a car in a region of slavery, says that he 
_ savingthe national honor. Washington for many | Prefers freedom, and his life is immediately threatened ; ; 
a. ‘6 *» | and he is a watched and suspected man until he gets be- 
a year has swarmed with technical “gentlemen the ‘You ie 
d ladies,” and a society composed of such was yond 
Z 4 ty ty, and say that you prefer slavery, and our only emotion 
. the very hot-bed of the most infamous treason and | is mingled amusement and disgust: The different emo- : 
; . tion of the two cars shows exactly the difference between 4 
- ““ Wr. the Lounger oblige a friend, whenever it will 
| come in conveniently, by saying what it is that the mod- wma eee 
ern English novels, magazines, and better sort of newspa- A 
pers mean when they use the word gentleman? There 
What is A POOR “ARTICLE” OF REBEL. 
tu THE most pitiful and mean of all rebels are those 
t who have escaped from the rebel section to the 
ae) North, and devote their time and tongues to the 
= abuse of the Government whose protection they 
nd have sought. The inexorable despotism of the 
can not rival? And do not such social artists establish a tainty of eubel conseription nove driven Chom away. 
standard style, a school of mere manners, of which there They reach a city where they can say just what 
‘ are innumerable imitators? And is not an evident at- they please, where the aspect of life and the means 
> tempt to succeed in this style required of those who would of living are as little affected as possible by this 
|, bloody attempt of a faction to overthrow the Gov- 
. Gentleman,’ as @ mere statement of family descent, ernment, and they openly express their delight ip 
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every disaster that befalls that Government, and 
at every success of the rebellion from whose do- 

minion they have run away. 
They denounce the unconstitutional acts of the 
' Government, while the rebellion in which they de- 

tat 

They declaim against the restriction of liberty 
of speech while their tongues are entirely unbri- 


dled: and under the dominion of their beloved re- 


bellion, if dared to indulge a corresponding 
freedom of they would be incontinently si- 


They scold at the danger to the liberties of the 
citizen from the Government ; but when they arg 
reminded of the reign of terror in Texas, of the in- 
conceivable horrors which have pursued the Union 
men at the South, they declare that it is not the 
act of the rebel authorities. Whén, then, they are 
asked what kind of government it is which does 
not repress such atrocities at any cost, they shift the 
question, and reply that where there are slaves it 
is not safe to let people say what they will, which 
_ gives a charming foretaste of the delights of a gov- 
ernment based upon ‘“‘the system of involuntary 
servitude” as its chief corner-stone. & 

They declare that if the Government had let 
them alone there would have been no trouble, 
which is equally true of all other public offenders 
who resist the laws. They seem to think that they 
should have been allowed to steal forts, territory, 
and public improvements without the least notice 
upon the part of the Government which owned 
them, while no man in the country is suffered to 
steal so much as a watch with impunity. And 
with incredible and amusing stupidity some of 
them seem honestly to think it strange that.a great, 
sovereign, imperial Government would not suffer 
itself to be snuffed out like a tallow dip. 

These gentry who have not had the courage to 
stay at home and maintain with arms the cause 
which they affect to consider so just and holy, are 
the most contemptible phenomena of the rebellion. 
_. They congregate with our own indigenous Copper- 
. heads, and hiss at the Government to which they 
owe the security of their lives and rights, and the 
protection of all the property which bas not been 
consumed by the relentless despotism for the suc- 

cess-of which they so ardently pray. 


A WORD ABOUT CONNECTICUT. 
Tae interest in the Connecticut election is not 
‘merely a State and local interest; it is national, 
because at this time any election which proceeds 
upon the ground of supporting or opposing the 
war is an expression of opinion upon a national 
question. Yet it is to be borne in mind that no 
orator in Connecticut, not even Mr. Thomas H. 
ymour himself, nor Toucey, nor Fernando Wood, 
dared to pronounce for disunion. That is a 
policy which Vallandigham, the chief of Copper- 
heads, eschews now, although three vears ago he 
openly favored a dissolution of the Union into four 
or more parts. And no observer should forget 
that the majority in Connecticut has always been 
very small either way. Therefore, while the re- 
sult of the election is interesting, it is not of that 
supreme importance which has been attached to 
it. For it is not the State of Connecticut declar- 
ing for war or peace. It is only the decision of 
the voters who are left in the State whether they 
wish to try to embarrass ard paralyze the nation- 
al Government in its endeavor to maintain the na- 
tional existence. The great mass of the voters 
of that State who are in the field are unreservedly 
national Unionists. Let every man remember, 
then, that if the sense of all the legal voters was 
to be expressed at this election Connecticut would 
show herself exactly as loyal as every other loyal 
State. If by the result of the election she shall 
seem to waver, nobody will know more certainly 
than the seeming victors that they: win because 
thousands and thousands of faithful citizen _sol- 
diers are away. ‘‘I appeal from Philip drunk to 
Philip sober,” said the old philosopher to the king. 
And the heart of every true American nist, in 
case of Mr. Seymour's election, will at once appeal 
from Connecticut deprived of the votes of her pa- 


triot sors in arms to Connecticut with all her citi- 


zens at home and voting. Rit: 


THE OPERA. 

.* Mpoxt’s Norma is the finest rendering of that 
character we have ever had in this country, except 
that of Grisi, who created the part. And it is the 
more pleasant because it is entirely unheralded. 
M. Maretzek arrived with his company, and with 
much less than the usual preliminary trumpeting 
they appeared—and they conquered, The spirit, 

the unanimity, the dramatic power and co-opera- 
tion, are such as we have never seen at the Acad- 
emy. The of “Norma” is often languid 
and ineffective in the representation, for the tenor 
usually slurs Pollio, and the basso’s Oroveso is un- 

important, and Adelgisa is subordinate. But, with 


true artistic instinct, Mazzoleni made Pollio, and 


Biachi Oroveso, and Madame Sulzer Adelgisa, 
what they ought to be; and the representation 
was a great and deserved success. — 

This is the more interesting because neither the 
voices nor the singers are especially magnetic. 
Medori’s voice is fall, but it has a marked tremolo, 
and its tone is more clear than sweet. But she is 
a truly noble lyrical artist, and her mien and ac- 
tion are of the largest and finest school. There 
was not a look or a posture or a movement that 
‘was not queenly. 
her bursts of passionate emotion were of that in- 
tensity and fury which belong to the conception 
of the wild British forest. It was Boadicea that 
‘we saw; and the amplitude of the singer’s person 
merely deepens the impression. There have been 
finer voices, in certain qualities, and more elaborate 

_ vocalization than Medori’s upon the same stage, but 

no Prima Donna whatever—not even Grisi, for the 
- >most part, when she was here—bas 80 prevailed by 


She looks all the Druidess, and» 


Mazzoleni is worthy to sing with her. His or- | with the truest sympathy of an English woman, and in an schoolmasters 
t ent and powerful ; and he throws himself who, although personally unknown to me, Sit 
spirit and grace, that’ he compels admiration and = 
applause. Madame Sulzer sings with the same LOYALTY. Some men are like musical glasses; to produce their 
spirit; her voice is exopllent, with some Sine Mr. Fernando Wood tells us that he is | you must keep thems wet. 
notes, v inished and true. | not a loyal man, he might have spared his breath, a msi 
She often divided the honors of’her scenes with | for no one ever su he was, But when he | av waticittorni ee a 
Medori. And Biachi completes the quartette with | says that there is no such thing as in a . there no horses wget 
A the inhabitants to vide 
pate bass, a striking presence, and | public, he is sufficiently answered by the hundreds | (Ryde). 3 
ramatic talen | thousands of American citizens who stand in | Why ise binsh like a little 
parts. orma was owed by iram who are inspired and united b sentiment only, A man bought two fishes, but them home 
Let us hope that M. Maretzek will not forget how oat tus i eamgenntin ian the | found he had got three. How was th 
He had two, and one emeit. = 


long it is since we have had a really satisfactory 
presentation of Lucrezia.” | 


— 


CONNECTICUT IN LOUISIANA. 

Severa of the Connecticut ints in the 
field have already spoken to their -citizens at 
home. The Twelfth Regiment, now in 
has added its voice, and one of its bravest officers, 
speaking by the consent and with the enthusiastic 
approval of his fellow-officers, including the old 
line Democrats, writes as follows: 

“If the rest of the army is like the Twelfth Connecticut 
—and I believe it is not far different—the President 
not make a disgraceful peace.” 

This is the universal sentiment of all the Con- 
necticut voters who will not vote at this election ; 
and their number will vastly surpass any majority 
which may be cast against the Government of the 


—_— 


THE TIME OF DAY. 

Some two yeers ago the Lounger described a 
most interesting visit he had made to the factory 
of the American Watch Company at Waltham. 
He has lately been there again with increased won- 
der and.delight. The works have been enlarged 
and the machinery carried to a yet finer perfection ; 
while 
the American watch has confirmed all that he then 
said. And at a time when the war for American 
nationality engages and engrosses the profoundest 
interest of all loyal citizens, there is the greatest 
satisfaction in knowing that the minutes and days 
and weeks and years of that war are told by an 
American watch in your pocket. The beauty, the 
precision, the greater cheapness, the uniform ex- 
cellence of a watch constructed by machinery so 
exquisite that the mere spectacle of its operation is 
poetic, gradually give the American watches a pub- 
lic preference which will not be deceived. The 


» Lounger again, and with the emphasis of practical 


experience, commends this masterly manufacture 
to the attention of all his friends who wish to keep 
time with the onward march of American skill, and 
enterprise, and success. And if they are not will- 
ing to take his word for it, let them step into the 
pleasant office at No. 182-Broadway, and ask 
Messrs. Robbins and Appleton what they think 
upon the subject. 


“SYLVIA'S LOVERS.” 


Tue dedication of Mrs. Gaskell’s last novel, “Syl- 
via’s Lovers,” just issued by the Harpers, is an 
illustration of the earnest sympathy with which so 
many of the most intelligent and influential per- 
sons in England regard‘our war. Mr. Norton, 
known in our literature by his little book of the 
ripest scholarship, *‘ Travel and Study in Italy,” is 
also known less publicly as one of the most faith- 
ful and devoted leaders and workers in every form 
of patriotic and national effort in Massachusetts. 
Mrs. Gaskell properly names him among her many 
American friends in her dedication, which is as 

ows: 
_ "This book is dedicated to all my Northern friends 
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own private experience of the quality of © 
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referring to programme, 
then,” said the young lady; “I can’t dance that.” 


to do éver got a job?—and if a man can be 
said to be hair-brained ? bes, 
She that marries a man because he is a “ | mateb,” 


“ What ?” said a father to his who 
was the rejoinder. io 
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. She partially submerged 


THE VICKSBURG BLOCKADE. 


+ 
hit 


and were repulsed by the Fifth 
cavalry under Colonel Lewis. ‘The lous met reported. 


THE MONITORS AT CHARLESTOR, 


On the of the 25th ult. all the Monitors 


General of the Depart- 
ment of Ohio, and has issued his order announcing the 
fact, which is declared most Indiana is made 
@ separate district, under 
who reports to General Burnside, 


gag 


; 


We have details of the progress of the Polish in- 
| surrection, its gradual assumption of the character of 
a great European question. A portion of the revolution- 
ary encountered the Enussians at Sosnowits, but 
were of Some of the 
soldiers of were driven on to Prus- 
4 near Mysozowa, over one 
4 
had written him a letter of 7, in which he 
held ont a of active assistance. This the 
lished @ letter in Paris, iu which he clames man— 
seeks to str up the 
rians against Austria present moment as an en- 
Say of Poland. Meanwhile the Cabinets and people of 
England, France, Austria, and Prossia were very much 


2 


| fenced. 
inherited, and which, by the grace of God and their a 4 
a good right arms, they mean to maintain. — ESTIC INTEI IGENCE ; 
ADMIRAL FARRAGUT PASSES PORT HUDSON. 
Tus daring attempt of Admiral Farragut to pass 
rebel batteries at Port Hendon, on the 
The Hartford chip ont the Al. 
What kind of men are most above-board?—Why, chees- | torrie and continuous The Richmand wale 
men, of course. efforts to the batteries ; but after Sting Se over an i 
While Rabelais Jay on his death-bed he could not help | 20Ur was Ra a a 
jesting at his very last moment; for having received the | = 
extreme unction, a friend, coming in to see him, said he a 3: - 
hoped he was prepared for the next world. “ Yes, yes,” 7 
answered Rabelais, “I am ready for my journey now; “af 
they have just greased my boots. 
should be made with “ghosts from the Vest Indies.” 
Tar Szasons.—Schoolmaster: “Come here, bey, 
and tell me the names of the four seasons.” 
igy: “* Pepper, mus*ard, salt, and vinegar; s what 
mother seasons with.” m 
A man who squinted, but was unaware of his infirmity. 4 
had his portrait taken by Nicholson, and, on being invited | 
a and Albatross encountered a battery a8 Grand Gulf more i 
al formidable than those The 
suddenly snatehed was struck fourteen times, three men killed. 
vessels returned the fire vigorously, and both were more or 
A poor widow's little boy wanted a slate at school, but home Sopused. “ 
one in his hands, uired, er Why. The expedition under General Sherman, to the rear of . 
Tommy, dear, where did you get that slate?” ‘I heard Haines’s Biuff, by way of Steele’s Bayou and the Sun- : 
you say, when papa died,” he replied, “that now he has | ower, has returned to Young's Point. There i 
; definite from the Yazoo Pass expedition under 
I wish I ® | Ross and General Quimby. | 
| frame 
THE REBEL INVASION OF KENTUCKY. @ 
j The individual who attempted to raise colts from horse- A from Cincinnati eays that the rebel raid in 
chestnuts went into the market the other day, and inguired Kentucky proved a failure. a 
for a mock-turtle to make “mock-turtle soup” of. 
SKIRMISH AT WILLIANSEURO. 
A New Dancez.—*“ Shall I have the pleasure of your A from Fortress Monroe states that the q 
company for the next set?” asked a not very well educated and on 28th ui 
be the dance, Sir™ said the map, 4 
| 
Monsieur Thouvenel, the » expressing | 7 
his surprise at the Japanese raw fish, received from ooden gun-boats and half a dc Cho! 
“We Ericsson hat arrived there with a nonde- 
script in tow, called “*The Devil.” Its 
a -_—————— stood to be to clear channels of torpedoes and other ob- 3 
A thrifty wife wonders why the men can’t manage to do } structions. 
something useful. Might they not as well amuse them- GENERAL BURNSIDE In ONTO. . ¢ 
selves in smoking hams as smoking cigars? - & 
REBEL PRIVATEERS, 
Baste, of New York, bound Ireland, 
20, on the same 
rich | of wines and fruits. gh 
ish from Thomas 1 
Haein: | | | ‘ : The Prince of Wales his wife remain at Osborne, a 
some seven perronus lost their lives, over one hun- ie 
ii and the confusion very great. a 
way — 
4% 
Lord Palmerston declined to state h: jon to a deputa- 
tion in favor of the Poles; but the London journals seem | 
A PROFESSIONAL VIEW OF IT. to intents ter Farts 
—‘‘ Just to think of it! Seven lives lost at the Prince of wat kad Che of 
pure dramatic power. in a place where there ain't no Broadway Squail !” Poland, even at the cost of e war with Russia and Prossia, > 
big 
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THE WEDDING OF THE PRINCE | 


OF WALES. 


Wer devote a very large proportion of our space 
this week to illustrations of the Marriage of thePrince 
of Wales, which took place on 10th ult., and was 
the great event of.the day in Europe. It is so short 
a time since the Prince was among us here that we 
are sure our fair readers will be glad to see him 
again—in “‘ counterfeit presentment”—with his fair 
young bride. On page 286 we illustrate the PRIN- 
_CEss ALEXANDRA ALIGHTING FROM THE RaIL- 

way Car, looking very pretty and girlish; on page 
228 we give*fine portraits of THE Hapry Couple; 
on this page a portrait of QuzEN VicrortA, with the 
Princess BEATrice in her arms; and on pages 232 


and 233 a fine illustration of THE MARRIAGE in St. 


George’s Chapel at Windsor. The following nar- 
-rative we condense from the graphic account of the 
London Times: — 

ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL. | 


~ Simple, lofty, and cold, it is difficult to light up the nave 
of *s. -But the difficulty was overcome yester- 


day by hues and colors so rich and bright that from the . 


half-way up the fluted pillars the effect was like that 
produced by a piece of gorgeous tapestry, or by a grand 
Oriental carpeting hung on the walls. The nave served 


- 


from the outer hall to the Chapel laden with all the pa- 
geantry of the great spectacle, and, returning thence, rolled 
back its tide once more, bearing the Prince and his bride 
on the swelling crest of all its pomp. 

In the archway leading into the nave a heavy drapery 
of purple silk, patterned with gold, screened the interior 
of the temporary hall where the guests of the Queen were 
received, and Her Majesty's great officers and royal house- 
hold assembled to form in order of procession. Through 
rifts and openings now and then in the veil could be seen 
clouds of drapery and waving ‘plumes, and glimpses could 
be caught of the apartments where the wedding party rest- 
ed for a while before the principal procession was formed. 


‘On the pavement a red and black carpet, with a broad 
cream-colored border, embroidered with the Prince’s cipher — 


and crest in alternate compartments on one side, and with 
the Princess's on the other, was laid from the entrance to 
the steps leading into the Chapel. The seven lofty col- 
umns which divide the aisles from the body broke the 
monotonous lines of seats covered with scarlet and yellow- 
fringed cloth, which rose tier above tier from the narrowed 
fronts between the columns high up the walls beyond. 


HERALDS, USHERS, AND CHORISTERS. 


At 10} o'clock the Dean of Christ Church is the first to 
enter the choir, but apparently only to look about him, for 
he does not then venture on a seat, all of which still re- 
main only occupied by their glistening copies of the pro- 
gramme, bound in white silk and stamped with gold. A 
gorgeous group of heralds are the next comers, Lancaster 
and Windsor, Norroy and Glarencieux, walking stiffly in 
their magnificent but most uncomfortable tabards, which, 
as they can only be worn when the Sovereign is present at 
State ceremonies, must have been laid by till now for a 


have a curious aspect as they stalk 
about in these un y habits, looking for all the world as 
if some of the banners and coats of arms of the old knights 


_ around had been endowed with life, and were shuffling 


about the floor. To them soon come a number of Gentle- 
men Ushers, stiff with bullion and edged abont with gold, 
who assemble round Mr. Spencer Ponsonby, receive their 
last i ctions, and study a carte du pays of the choir, 
showing them their own and, what is still more im- 
rtant, every body else’s. Now and then a Guardsman 
full uniform, a Silver Stick, or Gentleman-at-Arms, en- 
ters for a moment to look about him, but no one stays, 
though it is 10}, and the knave, as can be heard from the 
hum of conversation, must be nearly full or fast. 
The Queen's private band begin to muster in their gallery, 
from which immediately issue sounds of instruments being 
tuned and tuned, and otherwise exasperated into a succes- 
sion of the most doleful discords, varied occasionally by a 
tap on the dram, as if the performances were about to com- 
ce forthwith. 
adame Goldschmidt, formerly Jenny Lind, looks into 
the choir for a single minute, and then ascends to her place 
among the other ladies who are to sim the hymn of praise 
on this great day. 


ARRIVAL OF THE NOBILITY. 


At last the Marchioness of Ailesbury enters, and seats 
herself in a stall of a Knight of tlie Garter, next to that 
over which her husband's banner floats. She is in court 
costume, but wearing no train, and with a magnificent 
circlet of diamonds round her head. As if they had been 
waiting for this example to be set, and for some one to 
break the stately solitude of the shrine, many ladies follow 
the Marchioness qnickly. 

All are in full court dress, with the exception that they 


= | S 
QUEEN VICTORIA AND THE PRINCESS BEATRICE. | 
as the channel and embankment of the stream which swept | very long time. wear no trains, and all, without exception, are dressed in 


velvet or satin, either of blue, maave, or violet color, the 
All, too, wear 

and diamonds in their hair, and some show tiaras of 
80 


pletely do the 
"Almost the first tale visitor to. 

t the first to put in an appearance is 
Sir George Grey, who comes accompanied . 
They take their places on the left, and are 
ed by Lord and Lady Stanley, and a host of other 
and official personages. , 

All the gentlemen are in full official 
the chief insignia of whatever orders they 
badges in the fullest state. No 

of state dress; 
but, as a kind of amende for this necessary omission, 
where the collars of the orders of knighthood are display- 
ed they are in every case looped at the shoulders with 
bows of white satin ribbon, which answers the purpose 
equally well. Now that the choir is almost full, the _ 
dominance of mauve and violet is more | 
ever—in fact, few other tints are shown, except when la- 


among the late arrivals. His 1 p 
state, which, without being over gaudy, make a rich addi- 
tion even to the mass of uniforms and gorgeous dresses 
around. 


THE KNIGHTS OF THE GARTER. 
It is a quarter to twelve, and there is a short hush of ex- 
pectation—one of those periods of unaccountable silence 
which always fall at intervals even upon the most crowded 
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dies who fear the cold pep their white burnouses, whic 
ee oO all without exception have, still wrapped about their yy 
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THE QUEEN. 
Suddenly there is just a perceptible movement—a 


In another instant the Queen herself appears, ac- 
~ the Duke of Saxe-Co- 


but thinner and older, with the 
and care stamped on every 

She stands at the window of the royal pew, a little with- 
only to be seen at all by 


the great ceremon 
from her mourning and 
herself a little away from the window, and the 


THER ROYA® FAMILY.. 


Officers of the household, pursuivants, and heralds lead 


same deep reverence to her 
the Princess Royal, looking aq young, as amiable, 
timid as when, with slow steps, she herself 

altar at the Chapel but this time leading 


him at the pageant, and with difficulty brought hi 


his 
. feet to surmount the three steps of the haut pas. All have 


risen as they enter, and the Queen now rises too, and bows 
to her dangnter with a kind ard winning smile—the first 
that has passed across her face since she entered the chapel. 


down at them steadily with an expression 
of fond pride which is and in which no trace 
of grief can be discovered now. be 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


the ouder and 
ever from the outside; 
broken by the trumpets and rattling kettle-drums in the 
Nave, and this time all save the 


Duke of Sexe-Coburg, similarly robed. 
The Welding March le played es they move x with 
stately ease, and the Queen riscs and cores fully forward 
as the haut pas is reached, and the three 
in line toward her, bowing dee 


ascend and turn 


van ; yet ns t it. 
With the easy grace that seems his actions 
he stood alone, the watched and observed of all observers, 
neither bashful nor confident, but with e manly royal 


to where the curtains would hide the marshaling 
of the bride’s procession. Often and often did he glance 
this way, but the curtains were motionless, and gave no 
sign of the coming forth of her whom all now watched for 

th such eager expectation that the suspense even of the 
eyo seemed almost ul. Still he stood alone. 

though evidently y anxious for the coming of 

his young bride, he bore eager scrutiny of all with a quiet 
ease that was 

\ THK BRIDE. 

At last, with a of trum which 
the long-looked-for procession of the bride enters, and the 
Prince, giving one look ™ satisfy himself of the fact of 


the arrival, keeps his eyes fixed 
never turns his head again till his 


The hush was now s0 deep and breathless that even the 
restless glitter of the jewels that twinkled every where 
seemed almost to break it, and, despite the stately eti- 


quette which had hitherto regulated every 
ture, all now bent far and eagerly: forward, as 
and rustle in the nave beyond showed the 

eee Sane. In another minute she had entered, 


glove of satin and glimmer of pearls, 
the fairest and almost the youngest of all ber lovely train 


| 


een snowy - 

tional white is not, however, opt from, over 

all she wears a slight bodice open sleeves of white 

with afives, abd which, fling Nght, 

sete off her tapering waist and faultless symmetry of 

to absolute perfection. 

Her ‘train of white and silver is borne by eight 
es, between the ages of fifteen and twenty, the 
very choice and flower of the fair scions of our most 
cient houses. The 
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ye 

To thé Prince rather bowed than responded, his ut- 

net. To the same question, ** Wilt 

Int Marta, have this man to thy 

wedded husband f" the reply was just audible, but nothing 

as usual, aetees strained to cateh it. 

But words, ** 

wedded wife, to have and to hold from this day bewerd, 

for betten, for worse, for richer for poorer, in sickness 
in health, to love and to cherish, till death us do 

cording to God's holy ordinance; and thereto I plight 

my ’ the Prince repeated clearly, word for word, 


hen it was the turn 


to this man ?" the royal father of the bride only bowed 
and moved toward the who was removing her 
the Primate their han 


The happy couple have gone to spend the honey- 
moon at Osborne, in the Isle of Wight. 

The pleasure of the wedding was somewhat 
marred by the bad arrangements of the police. 
Seven women were crushed to death in the throng, 
and one hundred wounded. If ‘such a thing oc- 


curred here, how our ‘“‘mobocracy” would be | 


abused ! 


A DARK NIGHT'S WORK. 


By the Author of “Mary Barton,” etc. - 


@ Printed from the Manuscript and 
early Proof-sheets purchased by the 
Proprietors of ‘“‘Harper’s Weekly.” 


CHAPTER XVII.—( Continued. ) 
Exuivor walked as nearly round the castle as 


ever she could, looking up at the few high- 


windows she could see, and wondering in what 
part of the building Dixon was confined. Then 
she went into the adjoining church-yard, and 
sitting down upon a tomb-stone, she gazed idly 
at the view spread below her—a view which was 
considered as the lion of the place, to be shown 
to all strangers by the inhabitants of Hellingford. 
Ellinor did not see it, however. She only saw 
the blackness of that fatal night. The-hurried 
work—the lanterns glancing to and fro. She 
only heard the hard breathing of those who are 
engaged upon unwonted labor; the few hoarse 
muttered words; the swaying of the branches to 


Mrs. Johnson nor I felt it in the least a trouble. 
Many ladies, I know, feel such things very try- 
ing, though there are others that can stand a 
judge's putting on the black cap better than 
most men. I’m sure I saw some as composed 
as could be under Judge Corbet’s speech.”’ 

-“Baot about Dixon? He must not die, Mr. 
Johnson.” 

*¢ Well, I don’t know that he will,’”’ said Mr. 
Johnson, in something of the tone of voice he 
would have used in soothing a child. ‘‘ Judge 
Corbet said something about the possibility of a 
pardon. The jury did not recommend him to 
mercy; you see, his looks went so much against 
him, Av, all the evidence was so strong, and no 
defense, so to speak, for he would not furnish 
any information on which we couia base defense. 
But the judge did give some hope, to my mind, 
though there are others that think differently.” 

tell you, Mr. Johnson, he must not die, 


and he s not. To whom must I go?” 
“Whew! Have you got additional evi- 
dence?” with a sudden sharp glance of profes- 
sional inquiry. , 
“Never mind,” Ellinor answered. ‘I beg 
your pardon......... gd tell me into whose hands 
the power of life and death have passed.” 


‘‘Into the Home Secretary’s— Sir Philip 
Homes; butgou can not get access to him on 
such an errand. It is the judge who tried the 
case that must urge a reprieve—J udge Corbet.” 

“ Judge Corbet ?” 

“Yes; and he was rather inclined to take a 


merciful view of the whole case. I saw it in his | 


charge. He’ll be the person for you to see. 
suppose you don't like to give me your confi- 


.| dence, or else I could arrange and draw up what 


will have to be said?” . 

‘No.’ What I have to say must be spoken to 
the arbiter—to no one else. I am afraid I an- 
swered you impatiently just now. You must for- 
give me; if you knew all, I am sure you would.” 

‘*Say no more, my dear lady. We will sup- 
pose you have some evidence not adduced at the 
trial. Well, you must go up and see the judge, 
since you don’t choose to impart it to any one, 
and lay it before him: He will, doubtless, com- 
pare it with his notes of the trial, and see how 
far it agrees with them. Of course you must 
be prepared with some kind of proof of*what you 
say, for Judge Corbet will have to test your evi- 
dence.” 

**TIt seems strange to think of him as the 
judge,” said Ellinor, almost to herself. 

“Why, yes. He's but a young judge. You 
knew hi at Hamley, I suppose? I remember 
his reading there with Mr. Ness.” ; 

‘Yes. But do not let us talk more about 
that time. ‘Tell me, when can I see Dixon? I 
have been to the castle already, but they said I 
must have a sheriff’s order.” 

‘To be sure. I desired Mrs. Johnson to tell 

so last night. Old Ormerod was dining 

ere; he is clerk to the magistrates, and I told 

him of your wish. He said he would see Sir 

Henry csi and have the order here before 

ten. But all this time Mrs. Johnson is waiting 

breakfast for us. Let me take you into the din- 
ing-room.” 

It was very hard work for Ellinor: to do her 
duty as a guest, and to allow herself to be inter- 
ested and talked to on local affairs by her host 
and hostess. But she felt as if she had spoken 
shortly and abruptly to Mr. Johnson in their pre- 
vious conversation, and that she must 
make amends for it; so she attended to all the 
details about the restoration of the church, and 
the difficulty of getting a good music-master for 
the three little Miss Johnsons, with all her usinal 
gentle good-breeding and patience, though no 
one can tell how her. heart and imagination were 
full of the coming interview with poor old Dixon. - 

By-and-by Mr. Johnson was called out of the 


“T've had three at a time in here,” said 
unlocking the final door, “after Judge en 
had been here. We always called him the 


died, and since then there’s been never more 


than one in at a time—though once it was a 


try and 


_low voice. 


assemblies the Black Rod, | that bloomed in fair array behind her. Thongh notagi- | and fro. All at once the church-clock above | woman for poisoning her husband. Mary Jones 

Sir Augustus Clifford, enters, 8 end then there is another | tated, abe nervous, and the soft, delicate bloom | her struck eight, and then pealed out for distant | was her name.” : 
vickly broken by a loud hum of admira- of color, Ww ordinaril imparts a look of joyous happi- thei k f time . such The stone passage out of which the cells open- 
gg dyed , 4 and select ness to her expressive had all but disappeared, | laborers to cease r work for & ; , , 
om ree neh cane eaten i cleans rigidity of up- as, with head bent down, but giancing her eyes oceasion- | was the old custom of the place. Ellinor rose ed was light, and bare, and scrupulously clean. 
the a een Cc of Den- 4 ouse in ig tree 
and headed They a the Duke of Cambridge; and the | confined in which she awaited her interview placed up in the cell which the turnkey | 
wi 

perial biue, looped at the shoulders with white ribbon, trail- | badges of thelr respective orderd of Knighthood. But | 7 un oo in - hurried, half-awakened state, | of his bed, doing nothing. His head was bent, 
| of late hospitality of nigh | round and sce who was that extered 
and the others, after wa ore. 

also to their seats. was, of | ing was the interest with which the bride, and bride alone, . : tried to k down her sobs while the 
observed of all, as he stepped up lightly | was watched. From the way her features are now shaded Tam 60 sorry gave up to laying his hand o 
into his seat, and looked round him a y, | by the veil and her looks bent forward, it is difficult to see | last night,” said Ellinor, apologetically. ‘‘Iwas | man went up him, ying | n 
as if about to troublesome member, or evade, by a | her more Salty: | but the alter overtired, and so much shocked by the news I his — ge him, he said: 
most voluminous » an awkward q Duke rey a eard.” ere’s & rl Dixon. 
of Newonstle, Earl the | inva princely gift from the Singh “No trouble, no trouble, I am sure. Neither | Then, turning to Ellinor, he added, “There's 
when once he sits in his wide, high, ample stall, is almost 


some as takes it in this kind o’ stunned way, 
while others are as restless as a wild beast in a 
cage after they’re sentenced.” And then he with- 
drew into the re, leaving the door open, so 
that he could see all that passed if he chose to 
look, but oe moma keeping his eyes avert- 
ed, and whistling to himself, so that he could 
not hear what they said to each other. 

Dixon looked up at Ellinor, but then let his 
eyes fall on the ground again; the increased 
trembling of his shrunk frame was the only sign 
he gave that he had recognized her. 

She sat down by him, and took his large horny 
hand in hers. She wanted to overcome her in- 


‘clination to sob hysterically before she spoke. 


She stroked the bony, shriveled fingers on which 
her hot, scalding tears kept dropping. 

‘¢Dunnot do that,” said he, at length, in a hol- 
‘¢ Dunnot take on about it; it’s best 
as it is, missy.” . 

_“*No! Dixon, it is not best. It shall not be. 
You know it shall not—can not be.” 

‘<I’m rather tired of living. It’s been a great 
strain and labor for me. I think I’d as lief be 
with God as with men. And you see I were 
fond on him ever sin’ he were a little lad, and 
told me what hard times he had at school, he 
did, just as if I were his brother! I loved him 
next to Molly Greaves. Dear! and I shall see 
her again, I reckon, come next Saturday week ! 
They'll think well on me up there, I'll be bound ; 
though I can not say as I’ve done all as I should 
do here below.” 

‘¢But, Dixon,” said Ellinor, “ you know who 
did this—this—” 

*¢Guilty o’ murder,” said he. ‘‘That’s what 
they called it. Murder!- And that it never 
were, choose who did it.” : 

‘*My poor, poor father did it. I am going 
up to London this afternoon—I am going to see 
the judge, and tell him all.” 

‘*Don’t you demean yourself to that fellow, 
missy. It’s him as left you in the lurch as soon 
as sorrow and shame came nigh you.” - 

He looked up at her now for the first time; 
but she went on as if she had not noticed those 
wist, weary eyes. 

‘Yes; I shall gotohim. I know who it is, 
and I am resolved. After all he may be better 
than a stranger for real help; and I shall never 
remember any—any thing else when I think of 
you, good, faithful friend.” 

‘‘He looks but a wizened old fellow in his 
gray wig. I should hardly ha’ known him. I 
gave him a look as much 4s to say, ‘I could tell 
tales of my lord judge, if I chose.’ I don’t 
know if he heeded me though. I suppose it 
were for a sign of old acquaintance that he said 
he’d recommend me to mercy. But I'd sooner 
have death nor mercy, by long odds. Yon man 
out there says mercy means Botany Bay. It 
would be like killing me by inches, that would. 
It would. I'd liefer go straight to Heaven 
than live on among the black folk.” 

He began to shake again ; this idea of trans- 
portation, from its very mysterio was 
more terrifying tohim than death. He kept on 
saying, plaintively, ‘‘ Missy, you'll never let them 
send me to Botany Bay—I could not stand 
that.” 

‘*No, no!” said she. ‘‘ You shall come out 
of this prison, and go home with me to East 
Chester—I promise. you, you shall. I promise 
you. I don’t _ quite know how, but trust in 
my promise. n’t fret about Botany Bay. If 
you go there, I go too—I am so sure you will 
not go. And you know if you have done any 
thing against the law in concealing that fatal 
night’s work, I did too; and if you are to be 
punished, I will be punished too. But I feel 
sure it will be right—I mean as right as any 
thing can be, with the recollection of that time 
present to us, as it must always be.” She al- 
most spoke these last words to herself. They 
sat on, hand in hand, for a few minutes more in 
though ’dco 

t you'd come tome. I 


were far away in foreign But I to 
pray to God. Cindi” oo 
‘let me see her again.’ I told the chaplain as 
I'd begin to pray for repentance—at after I’d 
done praying that I might see you once again ; 
for it just seemed to take all my strength to say 
those words as I have named. And [ thought 
as how God knew what, was in my heart better 
than I could tell Him. How I was main and 
sorry for all as I'd ever done wrong; I allays 


‘were, at after it was done; but I thought as no‘ 


one could know how bitter-keen I wanted to see 
ou.” | 
thet into Ellinor felt as 


lowed for. His voice had changed to a weak 
piping old man’s quaver, and between the times 
of his talking/he seemed to relapse into a dreamy 
state; but ¢hrough it all he held her hand tight, 
as though afraid that she would leave him. 
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; even when are seated she leans over the front and re- of the young bride, she ould be heard only to answer al- 
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pectf With this ting I hee wed, with my body I thee 
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Coburg and the Prince of retire to the south side With words, which in law completed the marriage 
{ of the altar, and the bridegroom, after kneeling a few sec- ceremony, the service was continued to the 6ith Psalm, 
Tt : onds in prayer, rises and stands “the rose and expectancy | the solemn strains of which came like a relief to what 
} of thin fair tate,” in the centre of the haxt pas alone seemed almost the overwrought feeling of all within the 
: | with his face toward the choir as the words went pealing softly through both nave 
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e and exalted sta- 
tion. He looked round upon the splendid scene for a mo- 
and easily, every movement, his 
very bearing, see their vivid likeness 
7 Ble: ar edly ened cs might be supposed to be er of admission from him. Ellinor clasped 
with As the sound of hands tigh h i mae 
of ands tight together as she listened with appar- 
coming ent composure to Mrs. Johnson’s never-ending 
¥ | could see through the screen and down the nave bevon¢ r. Johnson returned she could not help inter- . 
Gas “Then I may go now?” 
+ ‘Yes; the order was there—she might go, 
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that she met with no difficulty or 
£ A TT As they walked thither he told her that some 
one—a turnkey, or some one—would have to be 
"i present at the interview ; that such was always tip 
i | the rule in the case of condemned prisoners ; but 
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4 keep out of ear-shot. Mr. Johnson quietly took : 
the Queen, and care to see that the turnkey. who accompanied 
q = athanced stands beside Ellinor was “ obliging.” if she would fain be away and active in procur- 
f The man took her across high-walled courts, | ing his release; but she also perceived how pre- | 
a | and along stone corridors, and through many | cious her presence was to him, and she did not 
4 locked doors before they came to the ‘‘con- | like to leave him a moment before the time al- 
4 
, ft anging Ju ut it’s five he 
q So the hour elapsed, with no more spoken 
. : : words than those above. From time to time 
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- Ellinor’s tears dropped down upon her lap; she 


_ evening—past eight o'clock. 


eall all the past days. 


a 
J 
‘ 
F 3 


could not restrain them, though she scarce knew 
why she cried just then. 

At length the tarnkey said that the time al- 
lowed for the interview was ended. Ellinor 
spoke no word, but rose and bent down and 
kissed the old man’s forehead, saying, | 

God keep 


‘I shall come back to-morrow. 
and comfort you.” 

So, almost without an articulate word from 
him in reply (he rose up and stood on his shak- 
ing legs as she bade him farewell, putting his 
hand to his head with the old habitual mark 
of respect), she went her way swiftly out of the 

i swiftly back with Mr. Johnson to his 

scarcely patient or strong enough in her 
hurry to explain to him fully all that she meant 
todo. She only asked him a few absolutely requi- 
site questions, and informed him of her intention 
to go straight to London to see Judge Corbet. 


Just before the railway-carriage in which El- 
| linor was seated started on the journey she bent 


_ forward and put out her hand once more to Mr. 


Johnson, ‘To-morrow I will thank you for 
all,” she said. ‘‘I can not now.” 


It was about the same time that she had | 


reached Hellingford on the previous night that 
she arrived at the Great Western Station or this 
On the way she 
had remembered and arranged many things: 
one important question she had omitted to ask 
Mr. Johnson; but that was easily remedied. 
She had not inquired where she could find 
Judge Corbet; if she had, Mr. Johnson could 
probably have given her his professional address. 
As it was she asked for a Post-office Directo 
at the hotel, and looked out for his private dw 
ing—128 Hyde Park Gardens. 

She rang for a waiter. 

“Can I send a messenger to Hyde Park Gar- 
dens?” she said, hurrying on to her business, 
tired and worn-out as she was. ‘‘It is only to 
ask if Judge Corbet is at home this evening. 


- If he is, I must go and see him.”’ 


The waiter was a little surprised, and would 
gladly have had her name to authorize the in- 
quiry; but she could not bear to send it; it 
would be bad’ enough, that first meeting, with- 
out the feeling that he too had had time to re- 

Better to go in upon him 
unprepared, and plunge into the subject. 
he waiter returned with the answer while she 


yet was pacing up and down the room restlessly, 


nerving herself for the interview. 

‘*The messenger has been to Hyde Park Gar- 
dens, ma’am. The Judge and Lady Corbet are 
gone out to dinner.” if 

Lady Corbet! Of course Ellinor knew that 
he was married. Had she not been present at 
the wedding in East Chester Cathedral? But 
somehow these recent events had so carried her 
back to old times that the intimate association 
of the names, ‘‘the Judge and Lady Corbet;” 
seemed to awaken her out of some dream. 

‘*Oh, very well,” she said, just as if these 


| thoughts were not passing rapidly through her 


mind. .‘‘ Let me be called at seven to-morrow 
morning, and let me have a cab at the door to 
Hyde Park Gardens at eight.” — 

And so she went to but scarcely to sleep. 
All night long she had the scenes of those old 
times, the happy, happy days of her youth, 
the one terrible night that cut all iness 
short, present before her. She could almost 
have fancied that she heard the long-silent 
sounds of her father’s step, her father’s way of 
breathing, the rustle of his newspaper as he 
hastily turned it over, coming through the lapse 
of the silence of the night. She knew 
that she had the little writing-case of her girl- 
hood. with her in her box. The treasures of the 
dead that it contained, the morsel of dainty 
sewing, the little sister’s golden curl, the half- 
finished letter to Mr. Corbet, were all there. 
She took them out and looked at each separate- 
ly ; looked at them long—long and wistfully. 
‘Will it be of any use to me?” she questioned 
of herself as she was about to put her father’s 
letter back into its receptacle. She read the 
last words over again once more::‘*From m 
death-bed I adjure you to stand her friend; 
will beg pardon on my knees for any thing.” 

‘¢T will take it,” thought she. ‘‘I need not 
bring it out; most likely there will be no need 
for it, after what I shall have to say. All is so 
altered, so changed between us, as utterly as if 
it never had been, that I think I shall have no 


_ shame in showing it him for my own part of it. 


While if he sees poor papa’s, dear’, dear papa’s 
suffering humility, it may make him think more 


_ gently of one who loved him once, though they 


parted in wrath with each other, I’m afraid.” 
So she took the letter with her when she drove 
to Hyde Park Gardens. 
Every nerve in hér body was in such a high 


state of tension that she could have screamed - 


out at the cabman’s boisterous knock at the 
door. She got out hastily, before any one was 
ready or willing to answer such an untimely 
summons, paid the man double what he ought 
to have had, and stood there sick, trembling, 
and humble. 

Judge Corbet at home? Can I see him?” 


- she asked of the footman, who at length an- 


swered the door. 

He looked at her curiously, and a little famil- 
iarly, before 
- Why, yes! 's sure to be at home 


at this time of day; whether he’ll see you 
is quite 

‘Would you be so good as to ask him? It 
is on very business.” 
. **Can you give me a card? your name, per- 
haps, will do, if you have not a card. I say, 
Simmons” (to a lady’s-maid crossing the hall 
‘*is the judge up yet ?” 3 


pearan 
as she struck him as being in that first look of 
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| **Oh yes! he’s in’ his dressing-room this half 
hour, My lady is coming down directly. It is 
jast breakfast-time.” 

“‘Can’t you put it off, and come again a little 
later ?” said he, turning once more to Ellinor— 
white Ellinor! trembling Ellinor! 

‘*No! please let me come in. I will wait. 
Iam sure Judge Corbet will see me if you will 
tell him I am here. Miss Wilkins. He will 
know the name.” | 7 

‘* Well, then, will you wait here till I have got 
breakfast in?” said the man, letting her into the 
hall, and pointing to the bench there. He took 
her, from her dress, to be a lady’s-maid or gov- 
erness, or at most a tradesman’s daughter; and 
besides he was behindhand with all his prepara- 
tions. She came in and sat down. 

‘*You will tell him I am here,” said she, 
faintly. | 
“Oh es; never fear; Ill send up word, 
though I don't believe he’ll come to you before 
breakfast.’’ 


He told a page, who ran up stairs, and, knock- 
ing at the judge’s door, told him a Miss Jenkins 
wanted to speak to him. 


| Who?” asked the judge from the inside. 


‘¢ Miss Jenkins; she said you would know the 
name, Sir.” 
I. Tell her to wait.” 
So Ellinor waited. Presently down the stairs, 
with slow deliberate dignity, came the handsome 
Lady Corbet, in her rustling silks and ample 
tticoats, carrying her fine boy, and followed 
y her majestic nurse. She was ill-pleased that 
any one should come and take up her husband’s 
time when he was at home and supposed to be 
enjoying domestic leisure; and her imperious, 
inconsiderate nature did not prompt her to any 
civility toward the gentle creature sitting down 
weary and heart-sick in her house. On the con- 
trary, she looked her over as she slowly descend- 
ed, till Ellinor shrank abashed from the steady 
gaze of the large black eyes. Then she, her 
baby, and nurse disappeared into the large din- 
ing-room, into which all the preparations for 
breakfast had been carried. 
The next person to come down would be the 


She heard his quick, decided step; she had 
known it well of old. 

He gave one of his quick, shrewd glances at 
the person sitting in the hall and waiting to 
speak to him, and his practiced eye recognized 
the lady at once, in spite of her travel-worn dress. 

‘Will you just come into this room?” said 
he, opening the door of his stady, to the front 
of the house—the dining-room was to the back ; 
they communicated by folding-doors. 

The astute lawyer placed himself with his 
back to the window; it was the natural position 
of the master of the apartment ; but it also. gave 
him the advantage of seeing his companion’s 
face in fulllight. Ellinor lifted her veil; it had 
only been a dislike to a recognition in the hall 
which had made her put it. down. 

Judge Corbet’s countenance changed more 
than hers. She had been prepared for the in- 
terview; he-was not. But he usually had the 
full command of the expression on his face. 

“Ellinor! Miss Wilkins! is it you?” And 
he went forward holding out his hand with cor- 
dial greeting, under which the embarrassment, 
if he felt any, was carefully concealed. She 
could not speak all at once in the way, she 


‘That stupid Henry told me Jenkins! I beg 
your How could they put down to 
sit in the hall? You must come in and have 
some breakfast with us; Lady Corbet will be 
delighted, I’m sure.” His sense of the awk- 
wardness of the meeting with the woman who 
was once to have been his wife, and of the prob- 
able introduction which was to follow to the wo- 
man who was his wife, grew upon him, 
and made him speak a little hurriedly. Ellinor’s 
soft, gentle way of speaking was touch 
of a cooling 

‘‘Thank you, you must excuse me, I am 
come strictly on business, otherwise I should 
never have thought of calling on you at. such 
an hour. It is about poor Dixon.” 

Ah! I thought as much!” said the ‘ 
handing her a chair, and sitting down é 
He tried to compose his mind to business, but 
in spite of his strength of character and his pres- 
ent efforts the remembrance of old times would 
come back at the sound of her voice. Héwon- 
dered if he was as much changed in ap ce 


recognition. After that first glance he rather 
avoided meeting her eyes. : 

**T knew how much you would feel it. Some 
one at Hellingford told me you were abroad—in 


| (which of course would have to be sometime) 


between Lady Corbet and Ellinor would go off; 
but he spoke clearly on the subject in 
of distraction from 


inor answered : ‘I came to tell you, what 


judge. Ellinor instinctively put down her veil. . 


‘LOVE'S INCONSISTENCIES. 


Broavsz my Lady's eyes are tender blue, 
her 


Yet if my Love were dark, I should declare 
Beauty was dark—and I should mean it too; . 


Praise, oft-repeated, of the self-same thing: 
In truth, Love does not make us overwise, _ 


Yea, if my Lady bent her brows to frown, 
should maintain her 


“KILLED IN ACTION.” 
Ir was the day of Cedar Mountain. Crawford. 


seemed to puzzle the enemy ; for, instead of push- | 


ing us hard and driving back our feeble force, the 


| whole morning was spent in slowly feeling their 


way into position, only now and then pitching a 
few harmless shell in our direction. Besides, they 
had about as good ground to fight on where they 
were as they could find further on; and they were 
probably ignorant what forces we might have upon 
their flanks. From sunrise until half past three in 
the afternoon we stood there wearily, only moving 
by squadrons to water and detaching carbineers as 
skirmishers, 

ful undulations, we could faintly discern the col- 
umns of rebel cavalry and infantry i 
wood to wood, in the direction of our left. We 
were so placed that we could see nothing but the 
rebels, the Rhode Island cavalry formed near us, 
and one battery in sections on the rise of the hill 


-behind us. At three o’clock we had gathered some 


oats and wheat harvested in the adjoining field, and 
were feeding them, to our horses in addition to the 
corn-blades among which we stood, when the rebel 
batteries were moved by hand over the brow of the 
hill in front, and opened upon us with great rapidi- 
ty of fire and accuracy of aim. Our skirmishers in 
the mean time were sharply engaged with theirs ; 
and, notwithstanding their disadvantage in being 
mounted and having merely the short carbine, did 
considerable execution, losing only one horse. 
They kept their enemy nervously making little 
rushes forward as they fired, and falling back to 
load, so that the rebels began to fire wilder and 
wilder. At last there was an advance in force, 
and they opened with grape upon this scattered 
line. Our men came back like a whirlwind, com- 
pletely obscured by dust, and fell into their places 
in the ranks. Now the battery which our regiment 
‘was supporting began to show its brilliant quali- 
ties. I think that it was L Battery, First New York 
Artillery, but am not positive. Its sections, one 
above the other, either concentrated their fire or 
distributed it as circumstances required ;" and from 
the first shot to the last almost every missile did its 
duty. An officer of ours, who was out with skir- 
mishers on our right, was so placed that he could 
see the effects of the fire on a brigade who were 


- lying behind a hill waiting to charge upon the bat- 


tery. For a few seconds they lay under the fire. 
Those few seconds cost them thirty men; and as 
they were swept even 
more ully. The force broke, and was not, I 


shooters of the rebel brigade had been sent to “‘ dis- 
that cavalry.” Fortunately for-us our Lieu- 


perse 
tenant-Colonel was an old soldier, and had chosen 


tions. Just in front of us was @ hollow, and be- 
yond it a rising ground. If 
hollow, though covered from the sharp-shooters, 


we should have been raked by the artillery ; 


| 


Across the fields, which rose in grace- | 
‘from 


| A—— was placed 


_ ders, certain that they would be 
As the 


him unfeigned rep 
and steadfast faith in Thy Son Jesus; 


z3l1 


man made his way out of the ranks—a little pale, 
perhaps, but otherwise as usual. - ‘‘ What are you 
doing leaving the ranks, Sir?” 
quietly, and answered, “Hit, Sir.” He had a 
“pretty” sharp clip from a rifle-ball. ‘“ Go to the 
rear and get dressed,” said the Major. The line 


| was dressed again without need of commands, and 


there we stood as calmly as ever under fire, But 
now the men began to suffer, and the horses espe- 
cially had been struck several times. The battery 
had dismounted a gun which had been run up to 


_ the sharp-shooters, to open on us with canister, but 


the rifle-balls and the shell were becoming more 
and more accurate in their aim. Bayard turned 


- and spoke to Ranks. We heard the Major-General 


answer, ‘‘ They stand it like veterans. I shall my- 


| self show these their new position when I move 


them.” Presently the order came, “ 


right about wheel !”” and at a walk, without break- 


ing a rank, we steadily moved baek, crossing the 
exposed hill-top and descending on the other side, 
where we again formed. But now our w first 
line was falling back upon Banks’s Carp which 


had been formed as it had come up behind us; and 


the enemy had succeeded in plantin 
upon Cedar Mountain, which completely enfiladed 
our position. Over the brow of the hill, and from 


right, the regiment again made an 
tired a second time in line. That 


proud we were of the men, and how cheerfully and 
confideutly all the officers ever after gave their or- 


the horses.” 
“Who? Not A——?” ejaculated the Chaplain, 


anxiously. 

“ ¥es, Sir. Here he comes.” 

And there lay the poor boy, almost a child in 
look,-and a sort of pet among officers and men, 
pale and stunned, in the arms of some of his pla- 
toon, his right leg nearly severed from his body. 


The crushed and torn muscles showed among them | 


the broken bone, and the blood dropped slowly to 
the ground, mingling with the dust, . To get him 


into an ambulance and drive back to the hospital - 


seemed fearfully long for all; and I think that the 
men felt every jolt almost as sharply as did he. 
Behind a wood was’ spread out the ghastly appa- 
ratus of military surgery, and the poor boy was re- 


‘moved as quickly as circumstances would 


to the neighborhood of the table. As he Jay in the 
Chaplain’s arms he seemed to thé voice 
that spoke to hiin, and with the faint gaspings of 


a dying man he whispered, . 


“Oh, Chaplain, if I could only pray !” 

‘Shall I pray for you?” 

Yes.” 

And the Chaplain put up those exquisite peti. 
tions in the service for the visitation of the sick : 


“© Father of mercies and God of all comfort, our only 
help in time of need, we fly unto Thee for succor in be- 
half of this Thy servant, here {tying under Thy 
great weakness of body: Look graciously 


i 
F 


er his departure hence in peace and ig Thy favor, his ex 


A——’s lips moved as if he were following the 
words of the petition to the very end. Then he 
was lifted on the table, the sponge of eSloeform 
applied, and the ghastly work of amputation per- 
formed. He never recovered from thé shock, His 
mind wandered again to the action, and he uttered 
words of command to his men. At last, with « 
feeble, motion of his hand, he made an effort to' 

Star-spangied These were 
his last words. The shells of the enemy came 
plunging through the wood, and struck ageinst the 
fence behind which our hospitab.was establishec. 
in an ambulance, beside B——,, 
who had been hit almost at the same moment; and 
the whole establishment moved back to a house ia 
the rear.’ Scarcely bad he been removed from the 
vehicle when lie quietly breathed his last. He. 
lies buried in Culpepper, in the southwest corner 
of our military grave-yard, H—- 
sleeps at Harrisonburg, awaiting the same general 


; 


The man‘ saluted 


—— 


| 
I straightway vow, and ready am‘ to swear, 
No woman can be lovely if not fair! 
Protesting that I only loved brown eyes, 
Doted on hair black as the ruven's wing: 
And I should make me sonnets, and-should sing : 
In sweetest tones, my Lady — 
Too perfect, for so slight a thing to mar; | q | 
And I should say her frown was sweeter far | at now : 
Than all the smiles of other women are, 
. And more became her-than a golden crown. Tt 
But since my Love is gentle, meek, and fair, 
And smiles on me, her lover, graciously; 
CHAPTER XVIIL And when I come, receives me lovingly; : 
And when I go, parts from me tenderly, ; 
‘ Saying, ‘‘ When wilt thou come again to me?” 
| It needs must be that I praise golden hair, 
sak 
AM As sweetest, purest, loveliest and best; the left flank, the shriek of the shell thrilled our 
Most womanly, most winning; prettiest, ears, and all along the line they burst with a sound 
And dearest every way; and for the rest— that, once heard, can never be forgotten. The 
The other eyes and hair, nor blue, nor fair— battery—one piece dismounted and half the horses : 
Despise them all! And so. I end my vows. killed—limbered up and moved off. Taking down : 
the fence in our rear and that into the read at the ; 
was the most 
was perfect, and with every man 
had such scanty numbers that the cavalry was | wondered how he had escaped. The apprehension _ 
formed as a first line of battle, supporting the ad- | of immediate death was strong in every soul, and 
J vance batteries. The audacity of the movement | yet the line moved over that uneven ground better 
than it could have done on drill. Not an attempt . 
was made to break ranks or to straggle, even when | 
| comrades went down on either hand. Oh! how 
obeyed ! 
y been rid- 
ing along the ranks endeavoring to cheer the men 
while his services were not yet required in the hos- 
pital, turned from helping to‘clear away the fence, 
a man from the left came by, leading two or three 
“« Where are you going from the field ?” 
“* It’s the Lieutenant, Sir. A shell has struck 
him, and the boys are him, while I take 
: 
| 
ic 
wished. 
| 
with Thy grace and Holy Spirit in the inner man. Give a 
that his sins may 
be done away by Thy mercy, and his pardon sealed in i 
heaven before he go hence and be mo more seen,..... 
= 
the battery was doing its work we were doing ours men : 
—the unpleasantest duty that can be imposed. We 4 7: 
had to sit in our saddles, motionless and helpless, | 154 /nands of « faithful Creator and most mepaifdl Beviour, 
exposed to a tremendous fire, and unable to return most humbly beseeching Thee that it may be precious ta ; 
a shot. Out of the woods in our front the sharp- | Thy sight, 
immaculate Eamb, that was slain to take away the sins of ” 
the world; that whatecever defilements it may have 
rough the lusts of the fish 
our place as none but an old soldier would. The | ‘Tough the lusts = > 
corn-field was, as I have said, full of little undula- | 
pearance the time of his 
so fit and prepare him now for the hour of death, hat, af:- 
self un sentence is sure to be an 
commuted to transportation or something equiv- the hill-top was of course bad. So we stood to the 
alent. I was talking to the Home Secretary | rear of the hollow, on the rise of the hill; so that | | | 
about it only last night. Lapse of time and | those in front, unconscious of this wide depression, i 
subsequent good character quite preclude any | must have thought us 89 much nearer to them, : 
idea of capital punishment.” All the time that | and have regulated their alm accordingly. This I i 
he said this he had other thoughts at the back | imagine to have been the case, for a perfect storm 
of his mind—some curiosity, a little regret, a | of bullets swept across that brow of-the hill, and 
'y touch of remorse, a wonder how the meeting | struck up the dust at our horses’ feet. _Simultane- 
ously balla comes, 
above our heads, causing a shock to the nerves 
similar to that occasioned by a of quail start- 
it a of the men to dodge and twist a little in their sad- 
dies. I was remarking this fact indignantly to the : : 
Major, when, “* Nonsense !” was his reply. ‘‘ Why, 
I dodge myself!” of which he immediately gave an a 
Dixon was not the murderer.” She stopped | illustration. I looked around, and there were Gen- 
short, and choked a little. ' | eral Banks-and his staff also bending gracefally to 
The judge looked sharply at her. and fro, I therefore concluded that the fire was ; 
‘‘ Then you know who was?’ saidhe. _ regarded as hot and heavy. “‘ Steady, in the first 
looking him full in the face with emn sang 0 s clear, s -L8 ; 
ont As he moved to check an apparent confusion, Resurrection, 
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imal CHAPTER II. 
~ A yours, adorned with a blue and yellow 
rosette, cried out, in the hearing of Mrs. d, 


’ £7 say, they are properly pumped, both crews 


are :” then, jumping on to a spoke of her car- 
riage-wheel, with a slight apology, he announced 
that two or three were shut up in the Exeter. 
The exact meaning of these two verbs passive 
was not clear to Mrs. Dodd: but their intensity 
was; she fluttered,.and wanted to go to her boy 
and-nurse him, and turned two most imploring 
eyes on Julia, and Julia straightway kissed her 
with gentle Yehemence, and offered to run and 


‘‘What, among all those young gentlemen, 
love? | I fear that would not be proper. See, 
all the ladies remain apart.” So they kept quiet 
and miserable, after the manner of females. — 

Meantime the Cantab’s quick eye had not de- 
ceived him; in each racing boat were two yo 
gentlemen leaning collapsed over their oars ; so | 


_ two more, who were in a cloud, and not at all 


clear whether they were in this world still, or in 
their zeal had pulled into a better. But their 
malady was not a rare one in racing boats, and 
the remedy always at hand. It combined the 
rival systems. ‘Thames was sprinkled in their 
faces—Homeopathy : and brandy in a tea-spoon 
trickled down their throats—Allopathy: youth 
and spirits soon did the rest; and, the moment 
their eyes opened, their.mouths opened; and, 
the moment their mouths opened, they fell a 
chaffing. 

Mrs. Dodd's anxiety and Julia’s were relieved 
by the appearance of Mr. Edward, in a tweed 
shooting-jacket, sauntering down to them, hands 
in his pocket, and a cigar in his mouth, placidly 
unconscious of théir solicitude on his account. 
He was received with a little guttural cry of de- 
light; the misery they had been in about him 
was duly concealed from him by both, and Julia 
asked warmly who had won. 

Cambridge.” 

**Cambridge! Why, the are beaten ?” 

** And you can come here with that horrible 
calm, and cigar, owning defeat, and puffing tran- 
_—" with the same mouth. Mamma, we are 
}. Beaten! actually.” 

“‘Never mind,” said Edward, kindly; ‘you 
have seen 4 capital race, the closest ever known 


on this river; and one side or other must lose.” 


able, am g 


“‘And if they did not quite win, they very 
nearly did,” observed Mrs. Dodd, composedly ; 
then, with heart-felt content, ‘he is not hurt, 
and that is the main thing.” 

“Well, Placid, and Mr. Imperturb- 

neither of your equanimities is 

disturbed ; but defeat is a Bitter Pill to me.” 
Julia said this in her earnest voice, and draw- 
ing her scarf suddenly round her, so as almost to 
make it speak, digested her Bitter Pill in silence. 
During which process several Exeter men canght 
sight of Edward, and came round him, and an 


| animated discussion took place. They began 


with asking him how it had happened, and, as 
he neyer spoke in a hurry, supplied him with the 
answers. A stretcher had broken in the Exeter. 
No, but.the Cambridge was a much better-built 
beat, and her bottom cleaner.’ The bow oar of 
the Exeter was ill, and not fit for work, Each 
of these solutions was advanced and comba 

in turn, and then all together. At last the Babel 
lulled, and Edward was once more appealed to. 


| «, ,° Well, I will tell you the real truth,” said he, 


i “ow it happened.” (Puff.) 


There was a pause of expectation, for the 

young man’s tone was that of conviction, knowl- 
, and authority. 

‘‘The Cambridge men pulled faster than we 
did.” (Puff.) 

The hearers stared and then laughed. 

‘‘Come, old fellows,” said Edward, ‘‘ never win 
a boat-race on dry land! That is such a plain 
thing to do: gives the otheg side the laugh as 
well as the race. I have h a stretcher or 


| two told, but I saw none broken. (Puff.) Their 


boat is the worst I ever saw, it\dips every stroke. 
(Puff.) Their strength lies inthe crew. It was 
a good race and a fair one. Cambridge got a 
lead and kept it. (Puff.) They beat usa | ew 
or two at rowing; but hang it all, don’t let them 
beat us at telling the truth, not by an inch.” 


Puff.) 


“All right, old fellow!” was now the cry. 
One observed, however, that Stroke did not take 
the matter so coolly as Six, for he had shed a 


tear getting out of the boat. 


Shed a fiddle-stick !” squeaked a little ic. 

‘* No,” said another, ‘‘he didn’t quite shed it ; 
his pride wouldn’t let him.” 

‘So he decanted it, and put it by for sapper,” 
suggested Edward, and puffed. 

‘*None of your chaff, Six. He hada or 
two, and swallowed the rest by main force. 

‘** Don’t you talk: you can swallow any thing, 
it seems.” (Puff.) 

‘¢ Well, I believe it,” said one of Hardie’s own 
set. ‘‘Dodd doesn’t know him aswe do. Taff 
Hardie can’t bear to be beat.” | 

When they were gone, Mrs. Dodd observed, 
‘‘Dear me! what, if the young gentleman did 
cry a little, it was very excusable; after such 
great, exertions it was di inting, mortifying. 
I pity him for one, and wish he had his mother 
aljve and here, to dry them.”* — 

‘‘ Mamma, it is you for reading us,’’ cried Ed- 
ward, slapping his thigh. ‘* Well, then, since 
ypu can feel for a fellow, Hardie was a good 
deal cut up. You know the university was in 
a manner beaten, and he took the blame. He 
never cried; that was a cracker of those fellows. 
But he did give‘one great sob, that was all, and 
hung his head on one side a moment. But then 
he fought out of it directly, like a man, and 
there was an end of it, or ought to have been. 
Hang chatter-boxes !” | 

.“ And what did you say to console him, Ed- 
ward?” inquired Julia, warmly. 

‘‘What me? Console my senior, and my 
Stroke? No, thank you.” 

At this thunder-bolt of etiquette both ladies 
kept their count es—this was their muscu- 
lar feat that day—and the racing for the sculls 
came on: six competitors—two Cambridge, three 
Oxford, one London. The three heats furnish- 
ed but one good race, a sharp contest between a 
Cambridge man and Hardie, ending in favor of 
the latter; the Londoner.walked away from his 
opponent. Sir [mperturbable’s competitor was 
impetuous, and ran into him in the first hundred 
yards; Sir I. consenting calmly. The umpire, 
appealed to on the spot, decided that it was a 
foul, Mr. Dodd being in his own water. He 
walked over the course, and explained the mat- 
ter to his sister, who delivered her mind thus: 

‘*Oh! if races are to be won by going slower 
than the other, we may shine yet; on/y, I call 
it Cheating, not Racing.” 

He smiled unmoved ; she gave her scarf the 
irony twist, and they all went to dinner. The 
business recommenced with a race between a 
London-boat and the winner of yesterday’s heat, 
Cambridge. Here the truth of Edward’s re- 
mark appeared. The Cambridge boat was too 
light for the men, and kept burying her nose; 
the London craft, under a heavy crew, floated 
like a ¢ork. The Londoners soon found out 
their advantage, and, overrating it, steered into 
their opponents’ water prematurely, in spite of a 
warning voice from the bank. Cambridge saw, 
and cracked on for a foul; and for about a 
minute it was any body’s race. But the Lon- 
doners pulled gallantly, and just scraped clear 
ahead. This peril escaped, they kept their backs 
straight and a clear lead to the 
bridge followed a few feet in their wake, pulling 
wonderfully fast to the end; but a trifle out of 
form, ‘and much 

At this both universities looked blue, their 
humble aspiration being, first to beat off all the 
external world, and then tackle each other for 
the prize. 

Just before Edward left his friends for ‘‘ the 


his sister’s The ladies read it. Its writer 
had won a prize poem, and so now is our time 
to get a hint for composition ; 


Deak Srm,—Oxford must win we 
is hot for the lead at starting, I hear; so I mean 
work him out of wind; then you can wait on us, and 
the race. to 


Sutia said she did not dare hope it. “The pase | 


is not al\vays to the slowest and the dearest.” 
This was in allusion to yesterday’s “foul.” 


‘Lhe skiffs started down at the island, and, as | 


they were longer coming up than the eight-oars, 
she was in a fever for nearly ten minntes; at 
last, near the opposite bank, up came the two 
leading skiffs struggling, both men visibly ex- 
emai Sileock ahead, but his rudder over- 
lapped by Hardie’s bow; « \ch in his own water. 
“We are.third,” sighed Julia, and turned her 
head away from the river soirowfully ; but onl 
for a moment, for she felt Mrs. d start ans 


Oh wher 


ish; Cam- 


‘out all his gig and went at the leading skiffs 


hand over There was a yell of astonish- 
ment and delight from both sides of the Thames. 
He passed Hardie, who upon that relaxed his 
speed. In thirty seconds more he was even with 
Silcock ; then came a keen struggle : but the new- 
comer was “the horse that could stay :” he drew 
steadily ahead, and the stem of his boat was in 
a line with Silcock’s person, when the gun fired, 
and a fearful.roar from the bridge, the river, 
and the banks, announced that the favorite uni- 
vérsity had picked up the sculls in the person of. 
Dodd of Exeter. 
In due course, he brought the little silver 
sculls, and pinned them on his mother. 
While she and Julia were telling him how 
roud they were and how happy they should be, 
bat for their fears that he would hurt himself, 


| beating gentlemen ever so much older than him- 


self, came two Exeter men with wild looks hunt- 
ing for him ; “‘Oh, Dodd! Hardie wants you di- 
rectly.” 


“Don't you go, Edward,” whispered Julia : 
‘¢ Why should you be at Mr. Hardie’s beck and 
call? I never heard of such athing. That youth 
will make me hate him.” 

‘Oh I think I had better just go and see what 
it is about,” replied Edward: ‘‘I shall be back 
directly.” And on this understanding he went 
off with the men. 

Half an hour passed; an hour: two hours; 
and he did not return. Mrs. Dodd and Julia 
sat wondering what had become of him, and were 
looking all around, and getting uneasy ; when 
at last they did hear something about him, but 
indirectly, and from an unexpected quarter. A 
tall young man in a jersey and flannel trowsers, 
and a little straw-hat, with a purple rosette, came 
away from the bustle to the more secluded part 
where they sat, and made gagerly for the Thames 
as’if .he was a’ duck, and going in. But at the 
brink he flung himself into a sitting » and 
dipped his white handkerchief into the stream, 
then tied it viciously round his brow, doubled 
himself up with his/head in his hands, and rocked 
himself like an old woman—minus the patience, 
of course. 

Mrs. Dodd and Julia, sitting but a few paces 
behind him, interchanged a look of intelligence. 
The young gentleman was a stranger: but they 
had recognized a faithful old acquaintance at the 
bottom of hispantomime. They discovered, too, 
that the afflicted one was a personage: for he had 
not sat there long when quite a little band of 
men came after him. Observing his semicircu- 


‘larity and general condition, they hesitated a 


moment: and then one of them remonstrated 
eagerly. ‘‘ For Heaven’s sake come back to the 
boat! there is a crowd of all the colleges come 
round us; and they all say Oxford is being sold ; 
we had a chance for the four-oared race, and you 
are throwing it away.”’ 
What do I care what they all say ?” was the 
answer, delivered with a kind of plaintive snarl. 
But we care.” 
‘*Care then! I pity you.” And he turned his 
back fiercely on them; and then groaned by way 
of half apology. Another tried him, ‘‘Come 
give us a civil answer, please.” , 
“People that intrude upon a man’s privacy, 
racked with pain, have no right to demand civil- 
ity,” replied the sufferer more gently, but sullen- 


en 
**Do you call this privacy ?” 
**It was, a minute ago. Do you think I left 
the boat, and came here, among the natives, for 
sar ay and noise? With my head splitting.” 
: Julia gave. Mrs. Dodd a soft pinch, to 


ws 

4 
Lee, 
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will only rile him, and get the rough 


which Mrs. Dodd replied by a smile. And so 
they settled who this petulant young invalid 
‘* There, it is no use,” observed one, sotto voce 
‘the bloke really has awful headaches, like a 
girl, and then he always shuts up this way. Beoun 
his 


tongue. | 

Here, then, the conference» drew toward a 
close. ~But a Wadham man, who was one of 
the embassadors, interposed. ‘Stop a — 
said he, ‘‘Mr. Hardie, I haye not the honor 
be acquainted with you, and I am not here to 
annoy you, nor to be affronted by you. But the 
University has a stake in this race, and the Uni- 
versity expostulates through us ;- through me if 
you like,” | | 

‘““Who have I the honor,” inquired Hardie, 
assuming politeness sudden and vast. ) 

Badham, of Wadham.” 

‘‘Badham o’ Wadham? Hear that, ye tune- 
ful nine! Well Badham o’ Wadham, you are 
no acquaintance of mine; so you may possibly 
not be a fool. Let us assume by way of hy- 
pothesis that = aré a man of sense, a man of 
reason as well as of rhyme. Then follow my 
lo | 


when he has not got a headache. | 

‘¢When he has got a beadache, Hardie of 
Exeter is not worth a straw in a boat. 

‘¢‘ Hardie of Exeter has a headache now. 

‘¢ Ergo, the university would put the said Har- 
die into a race, headache and all, and reduce 
defeat to a certainty. . 

And, ergo,”’on the same premises, I, not 
being an egotist, nor an ass, have taken Hardie 
of Exeter and his headache out of the boat, as I 
should have done any other cripple.. 

‘¢Secondly, I have put the best man on the 
river into this cripple’s place. — 

‘<Total, I have given the university the bene- 
fit of my brains; and the university, not having 
brains enough to see what it gains by the ex- 


change, turns again and rends me, like an ani- — 


mal frequently mentioned in Scripture; but, 
nota bene, never once with approbation.” - . 

And the afflicted Rhetorician attempted a 
= grin, but failed signally; and groaned 
instead. 


‘Is this your answer to the university, Sir?” | 


At this query, delivered in a somewhat threat- 
ening tone, the invalid sat up all in a moment, 
like a poked lion. 

- Qh, if Badham o’ Wadham thinks to crush 
me auctoritate sua et totius universitatis, Bad- 
ham o’ Wadham may just tell the whole uni- 
versity to go and be d—d, from the Chancellor 
down to the junior cook at Skimmery Hall, with 
my compliments.” 

‘¢Tll conditioned brute!” muttered Badham 
of Wadham. ‘‘Serve you right if the univers- 
ity were to chuck you into the Thames.” And 
with this comment they left him to his ill-tem- 
per. One remained; sat quietly down a little 
way off, struck a sweetly aromatic lucifer, and 
blew a noisome.cloud; but the only one which 
betokens calm. 

As for Hardie he held his aching head over his 
knees, absorbed in pain, and quite unconscious 
that sacred pity was poisoning the air beside him, 
and two pair of dove-like eyes resting on him 
with womanly concern. | 
. Mrs. Dodd and Julia had heard the greatest 
part of this colloquy. They had terribly quick 


ears; and nothing better to do with them just | 


then. Indeed their interest was excited. 

Julia went so far as to put her salts into Mrs. 
Dodd’s hand with a little earnest look. But 
Mrs. Dodd did not act upon the hint; slie had 
learned who the young man was; had his very 
name been strange to her, she would have been 
more at her ease with him. Moreover his rude. 
ness to the other men repelled her a little ; above 


gic, 
‘¢ Hardie of Exeter is a good man in a boat . 
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press her arm; and lo! Edward's skiff was shoot- 
! ing swiftly across from their side of the river. 
: EE Fa He was pulling just within himself, in beautiful 
i form, and with far more elasticity than the other 
: | two had got left. As he passed his mother and 
| 
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sculls,” the final heat, a note was brought to him. 4 
Mrs: Dodd remarked that the language was | —— 
sadly figurative ; but she hoped Edward might SS — 
| 
| “THEY ARE OFF!” 
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lable; and a sting. 


all he had uttered a monosy 
er; a thorn of speech not in her vocabulary, nor 
even in society’s. ‘Those might be his manners, 
- yen when not aching. Still, it seems, a feather 
would have turned the scale in his favor, for she 
whispered, ‘‘ I have a great mind; if I could but 
catch his eye.” 
| While feminine pity and social reserve were 
_ holding the so nicely, and nonsensical- 
ly, about half a split straw, one of racing 
four oars went down close under the Berkshire 


bank. | 
London!” cried Hardie’s adherent. 
‘¢ What age you there, old fellow?” murmured 
Hardie, in a faint voice. ‘Now, that is like a 
friend, a real friend, to sit by me, and not make 
arow. Thank you! thank you!” 7 
Presently the Cambridge four-oar passed: it 
was speedily followed by the Oxford; the last 
came down in mid-stream, and Hardie eyed it 
keenly as it passed. ‘“‘ There,’ he cried, ‘‘ was I 
wrong?. There is a swing for you; there is a 
stroke. I did not know what a treasure I had 
got sitting behind me.” 
‘The ladies looked, and lo! the lauded Stroke 
of the four-oar was their Edward. * 
‘‘Sing out and tell him it is not like the 
sculls. He must fight for the lead, at starting, 
and hold it with his eyelids when he has got it.” 
The adherent bawled this at Edward, and Ed- 
ward’s reply carfie ringing back in a clear cheer- 
ful voice, ‘‘ We mean to try all we know.” . 
‘“¢What is the odds?’ inquired the invalid, 
faintly. 
“Even on Londen; two to one against Cam- 
bridge; three'to one against us.” 
‘Take all my tin and lay it on,” sighed the 


sufferer. 

* *¢ Fork it out, then. Hallo! eighteen pounds? 

Fancy having eighteen pounds at the end of 

term! I'll get the odds up at the bridge di- 

Here’s a lady offering you her smelling- 

Hardie rose and turned round, and sure enough 
there were two ladies seated in their carriage at 
some distance; one of whom was holding him 
out three pretty little things enough—a little 
smile, @ little blush, and a little cut-glass bottle 
with a gold cork. The last panegyric on Ed- 
ward had turned the scale. — 

Hardie went slowly up to the side of the car- 
riage, and took off his hat to them with a half- 
bewildered air. Now that he was so near, his 
face showed very pale; the more so that his neck 
was a good deal tanned; his eyelids were rather 
swollen, and his young eyes troubled and almost 
filmy with the pain. The ladies saw, and their 
gentle bosoms wore touched: they had heard of 
him as a victorious young Apollo, trampling on 
all difficulties of mind and body; and they saw 
him’ wan, and worn, with feminine suffering : 
the contrast made him doubly interesting. 

Arrived at the side of the carriage he almost 
started at Julia’s beanty, It was sun-like, and 
so were her two lovely earnest eyes, beaming 
“soft pity’ on him with an eloquence he had never 
seen in human eyes before; for Julia’s were mir- 
rors of herself: they did nothing by halves. 

He looked.at her and her mother, and blushed, 
and stood irresolute, awaiting. their commands. 
This sudden contrast to his petulance with his 
own sex paved the way. ‘‘ You have a sad 
headache, Sir,” said Mrs. Dodd; ‘‘oblige me 
by trying my salts.” : 

He thanked her in a low voice. | 

‘And mamma,” inquired Julia, ‘‘ ought he 
to sit in the sun ?” ‘ 

‘¢Certainly not. You had better sit there, Sir, 
and profit by our shade and our parasols.” 

‘¢Yes, mamma, but you know the real place 
where he ought to be, is Bed.” 

““*Qh, pray don’t say that,” implored the pa- 
tient 


But Julia continued, wita unabated severity, 
_* And that is where he would go this minute, 
if I was his mamma.” Pea 
‘¢ Instead of his junior, and a stranger,” said 
Mrs. Dodd, somewhat coldly, dwelling with a 
slight monitory emphasis on the “‘ stranger.” 
ulia said nothing, but drew in perceptibly, 
and was dead silent. | 
Oh, madam!” said Hardie, do 
not dispute her authority; nor yours. You have 
a right to send me where you please, after your 
kindness in noticing my infernal head, and do- 
ing me the honor to speak to me, and lending 
me this. But if I go to bed, my head will be 
my master. Besides, I shall throw away what 
little chance I have of making your acquaint- 
ance; and the race just coming off!” 
¢* We will not usurp authority, Sir,” said Mrs. 
Dodd, quietly; ‘‘but we know what a severe 
| is, and should be glad to see you sit 
still in the shade, and excite yourself as little as 


ble. 
‘¢Yes, madam,” said the youth, humbly, and 


now and then 


continued till it was broken by a 
fish out. of water. 

An under-graduate in spectacles came moon- 
ing along, all out of his element. It was Mr. 
to his Plato, and walk up Shoto iill every 
afternoon, wet or dry, to cool his eyes for his 
evenjng work. With what view he to 
Henley has not yet been ascertained; he was 
blind as a bat, and did not care a button about 


Henley, and some branch, hitherto un- 
e—plored, of ani magnetism, drew him after. 
At any rate, there was his body; and his mind 


at Oxford and Athens, and other venerable but 
irrelevant cities. He brightened at sight of his 
doge, and asked him warmly if he had heard the 
news. 


| pulled, Dodd! 


‘*No; what? Nothing wrong, I hope ?” 

a Why, two of our men are plowed; that is 
all,” said Kennet, affecting with withering irony 
to undervalue his intelligence. 

“‘Confound it, Kennet, how you frightened 
me! I was afraid there was some screw loose 
with the crew.” ne 

At this very instant, the smoke of the pistol 
was seen to puff out from the island, and Hardie 
rose to his feet. ‘‘They are off!” cried he to 
the ladies, and, after first putting his palms to- 
with a hypocritical look of apology, he 
aid one hand on an old barge that was drawn 
up ashore, and sprang like a mountain goat on 
to the bow, lighting on the very gunwale. The 
position was not tenable an instant, but he ex- 
tended one foot very nimbly and boldly, and 
planted it on the other gunwale; and there he 
was-in a moment, headache and all, in an atti- 
tude as large and inspired, as the boldest gesture 
antiquity has committed to marble; he had even 
the advantage in stature over most of the seulp- 
tured forms of Greece. Buta opera-glass 
at his eye “spoiled the lot,” as Mr. Punch says. 

Iam not to repeat the particulars of a distant 
race coming nearer and nearer. The main feat- 
ures are always the same, only this time it was 
more exciting to our fair friends, on account of 
Edward’s high stake in it. And then their 
grateful though refractory patient, an authority 
in their eyes, indeed all but a river-god, stood 
poised in air, and in excited whispers interpret- 
ed — distant and unintelligible feature down 
to them: 

‘* Cambridge was off quickest.” 

** Bat not much.” 


‘* Any body’s race at present, madam.” 


“‘If this lasts long we may win. None of 
them can stay like us.” 3 
*<Come, the favorite is not so very danger- 
ous.”’ 

“Cambridge looks best.” 

“T wouldn’t change with either, so far.” 

*¢ Now, in forty seconds more, I shall be able. 
to out the winner.” ° 

ulia went up this ladder of thrills to a high 
state of excitement; and, indeed, they were all 
so tuned to AAcing pitch, that some metal nerve 
or other seemed to jar inside all three, when the 
piercing, grating voice of Kennet broke in sud- 
: 

How do you construe yaorpysapyoc 

The wretch had burrowed in the intellectual 
ruins of Greece the nioment the pistol went off, 
and college chat ceased. Hardie raised his op- 
era-glass, and his first impulse was to brain the 
judicious Kennet, gazing up to him for an an- 
swer, with spectacles goggling like supernatural 
eyes of dead sophists in the sun. © 

‘* How do you construe ‘Hoc age?’ you in- 
Hold your tongue, and mind 

race !” 


‘*There, I theught so! Where’s your three 
toone now? The Cockneys are out of this event, 
any way. Go on, Universities, and order their 
suppers !” 

‘*But, which is first, Sir?” asked Julia, im- 
ploringly. ‘‘Oh, which is first of all?” 

‘‘Neither. Never mind; it looks well. Lon- 
don.is pumped ; and if Cambridge can’t lead him 
before this turn in the mver, the race will be 
ours. Now, look out! By Jove, we are ahead!” 

The leading boats came on, Oxford pee a 
long, lofty, sturdy stroke, that seemed as if it 
never could compete with the quick action of its 
competitor Yet it was iably ahead, and 
gainir, at every swing. 

Young Hardie ,writhed on his perch. He 
screeched at them.across the Thames ‘‘ Well 
pulled Stroke! -Well pulled all! Splendidly 
You are walking away from 
them altogether! Hurrah! Oxford forever, 
hurrah!” The gun went off over the heads of 
the Oxford crew in advance, and even Mrs. Dodd 
and Julia could see the race was theirs. , 

““We have won at last!” cried Julia, all on 


fire, ‘‘ and fairly ; only think of that!” 

Hardie turned grateful to for 
siding with his university. ‘‘ Yes, and the fools 
may thank me; or rather my man, Dodd. Dodd 
forever! Hurrah!” 

At this climax even Mrs. Dodd took a gentle 
share in the youthful enthusiasm 


dog,” with 
a voice just like a saw’s; .‘‘Dodd! Ah, that’s 
the man who is just plowed for smalls.” | 


Ice has its thunder-bolts. =~ 


ADMIRAL PORTER'S DUMMY. 


WE publish on page 236 an illustration of ‘* An- 
MIRAL PorTER’s Szcoxp Dumary,” from a photo- 
graph made from a sketch by him above all others 
who was best fitted to illustrate the craft. We 
need hardly explain that this second Dummy, like 
the first, was merely an imitation Monifor, made 
of a few planks and some tar barrels, and intended 


“Yazoo March 12, 1863. 
“T have not sent you a sketch for some 

bu; make up for it by the oneinclosed. 
‘¢ Much as we have come to mourn over the loss 

of the Indianola, I don’t suppose that a more ridic- 


ulous thing ever occurred than the blowing up of 


| 


this gun-boat after the rebels had her s@Mecurely 
in their clutches; and it will hardly be believed 
when the history of this war is written that a 
wooden dummy could have achieved so remarkable 
a victory. 

**T must confess, however, that the dummy was 
a much more formidable looking vessel than the 
Indianola in every respect—especially her wooden 
gun, which was a monster. 

“ After passing the batteries at night, and defy- 
ing all the guns in Vicksburg, she lay a whole da 
opposite the canal—the rebels trying in vain to 
sink her, and never for a moment discovering their 
error—when she in the current again, and 
‘sailed in’ on the Queen of the West (which vessel 
had just arrived at Warrenton), when it wag amus- 
ing to see that rebel rammer clap on steam and va- 
mose the ranche. Indeed, she never stopped until 
she came to the Indianola; but finding that the 
gtim monster was after her, they applied the torch, 
and blew her and every thing in her te atoms. 
It was a great relicf to all of us here, for we could 
imagine the damage the /ndianola could have ef- 
fected on the river in case she had been saved. 
But it was not to be; for like all the Confederate 
iron-clads she went up the spout or down below to 
* Davy’ to condole with her friends. Night before 
last I sent off another terrific monster—a perfect 
imitation of our Lafayette, which latter vessel 
dropped down toward the turn of the river in the 
afternoon, and shelled the fortifications with a few 
100-pounders. At 11 o’clock at night her dummy 
namesake made her appearance before the batteries, 
belching out huge volumes of smoke her 
and the way the rebels pep- 
pered her was a caution to all dummies. But she 
drifted by unscathed, stood the fire of the Warren- 
ton batteries, and went on her mission own the 
stream as calm as a clam at high-water, until the 
Carthage batteries, twenty miles below, pitched 
into her, and she still, like old Brown's soul, kept 
moving on. This little artiJlery sport must have 
cost the rebels a thousand charges of powder and 
the bursting and dismounting of five or six guns. 
““* The next time we try this game they will find 
something better than ‘dummies’ to practice at.” 


@ 
IN THE BAYOUS. 


Our special artist, Mr. Theodore R. Davis, has 
sent us sketches ot the work of Curtinc THROUGH 
THE SOUTHWESTERN Bayovs, which we reproduce 
on page 225. With the sketches we received the 


following correspondence, which is interesting : 
ARMY OF THE NEAR YOuNG’s 
Tweeday Nigh, March 11, 1868” 


defenders of the republic who fell in battle last De- 
cember, and who have since perished of disease, are 
now lying in eternal silence, but with glorious sug- 
gestiveness, has been inundated by the flood, and 
the graves are but partially visible above the sur. 
face of the broad-expanding waters. 

“Melancholy, touchingly sad, looks the rough- 
hewn cemetery when the sky is clouded and the 
moon beams out, ever and anon, as if in pity, upon 
the buried heroes whom Fortune has not spared - 
and the elements will not respect. It would seem, 
to a poetic mind, as if the pale priestess of heaven. 
were offering up a prayer in her nightly vigils for 
the gallant dead, whom a grateful nation’s memory 
should embalm, as they lie in their narrow tombs 
so far away from their native homes, with no re- 
quiem save that the mournful Mississippi chants, 
and no audible lament but that the soft Southern 
breezes waft over this dull and dreary shore. 
“ ARMY OF THE TENNESSEE, Srvarr’s Drvision, 
THIRTY-FIVE MILES ABOVE V 

‘Near this point, through Muddy Bayou, it is 
proposed to effect an entrance into Steele’s Bayou, 
and thence into Yazoo Rivér, some miles above 
Haines’s Bluff, which is the right of the rebel army 
at Vicksburg, and one of the strongest of the ene- 
my’s positions. Our gun-boats have been in Steele’s 
Bayou reconnoitring for two or three days, and 
an engagement, supported by infantry, is soon ex- 
pected at. the Bluff, which is strongly fortified. 
The country hereabout is, as you know, very flat 
and swampy, and the level of the Yazoo at the 
present stage is somewhat lower than the Missis- 


sippi; but the water in Muddy Bayou flows to and 


from the great parent stream. 

“*To reach Steele’s Bayou it is necessary to con- 
struct corduroy roads and and these are 
being rapidly built; Stuart’s division having al- 
ready disembarked and begun their march into the 
interior. ‘The distance to Steele’s Bayou is not 
much over a mile, and our troops will very speedi- 
ly be encamped upon the banks of the Yazoo. The 
road thither is naturally very difficult, as I myself 
experienced,iand you will observe by the aketé 
I inclose. One is necessitated to wade, to 


logs, to build rafts, in short to convert himself into 


an amphibious animal. 

** Two of the Union transports of small size, the 
Eagle and Silver Wave, have already gotten into 
Steele’s Bayou through the Yazoo, but not without 
serious damage to their upper works from the thick 
boughs and trunks of the gum, cotton- 
wood, and cypress trees. The exertion one is com- 
pelled to make.in bayou navigation down here at 
this season, the thermometer ranging at 90° and 


of perspi 
to that supposed, in the popular apologue of the 
day; to proceed from an African endeavoring to 
assist at an American election. The season here is 
quite faradvanced. The trees are green; the fruit 
trees and blackberry bushes all in bloom ; the birds 


singing as merrily as if such a thing as secession 


‘‘Stuart’s Division’ are working hard, and the 


General himself has doffed his coat and toils like a 
Trojan with his men; believing very justly that a 
commander’s example is necessary to animate and 
encourage his soliers, - Stuart is emphatically, as I 
have styled him, a ‘ working general ;’ is energetic, 
patriotic, determined, and has already distinguish- 
ed himself by his ability and gallantry on several 
hard-fought fields.” 


THE FIGHT AT NEWBERN. | 

WE illustrate on page 287 the unsuccessful at- 
tempt of the rebels to take Newbern, North Caro- 
lina, on 14th ult., froth a sketch by Mr. E.| Forbes. 
The artist gives the following account of the affair: 


day at 5 o'clock p.m., while at dress parade, by the 
arrival of a courier from Deep Gully, stating that 
our outposts were driven in by the rebels, who were 
in force twelve miles out. In an instant all was in 

and at half past 5 the Forty-sixth, the 
Fifth, and Twenty-fifth of » with 
Belger’s Battery of 6 guns, of Rhode Isiand, were on 
the march to the scene of conflict. Our route lay up 
the ‘Trent road (if road it might be called), through 
a dense forest of timber, while at every step the 


mea would sink to their knees in mud and water; . 


yet with all these obstacles they pressed on, and at 
12 o’clock had reached 


and 
there formed in line of battle. At daylight on the 
morning of the 15th the cavalry of that station 
traversed the adjoining woods, and finding no ene- 
my returned. At this moment we heard heavy 

in the direction of Newbern, and shortly after 
a courier arrived with a dispatch ordering our im- 
mediatereturn, as Newbern was attacked by a large 
force from the other side of the River Neuse. The 
troops, much fatigued from the previous evening’s 
ros and loss of sleep, with three hearty cheers 


ick”.on the retarn march. When — 


within four miles of Newbern we could see the 
smoke of exploding shells as they dropped in the 
woods occupied by the rebels ; these came from our 
gun-boats, which were constantly plying up and 
down the river. Hardly had our troops formed in 
line of battle on the River Neuse to protect several 

of troops whichwere ordered over the 


regiments 
river to check the advance of the rebels, when an- ~ 


other courier arrived from the that we 
had just left, bringing information that the rebels 
were driving in our pickets and rapidly advancing 
on thecity. Atthis juncture of affairs the brigade 
of General Lee, composed of the Forty-sixth, Twen- 
ty-fifth, and Fifth Massachusetts, were again or- 
dered back to check their advance, making the 
‘ third time in the short space of twenty-four hours 
we had taken the same journey, without rest and 


er 


with but little food to eat. During this time an - 


incessant firing was kept up by our gun-~boats, 
which had the effect of silencing the batteries of 
the enemy on the river. I herewith send%ou a 
sketch of the scene, as presented during a part of 
the day, March14. Never on soshort notice were 
troops, batteries, and all the paraphernalia of war 
brought into requisition in better order than on+ 
this occasion. The river presented a grand scene. 
For miles above and below the banks. were lined 
with troops and citizens, while the rafts of troops, 
the fleet of boats, the roar of cannon, the hissing 
shells, all gave evidence of the horrors as well as 
the grandeur of war. The rebels had sworn to oc- 
cupy Newbern on this day, it being the annivers- 
ary of the day on which they lost the city by the 
valor of our brave troops. The last three days 
have been eventful ones to our arms, as' they have 
shown that our new regiments are firm, and can be 
relied on whenever called to act at a moment’s no- 
tice and under trying. circumstances. Leec’s Bri- 
gade is now in pursuit of the rebels on the Trent, 
and as the mail closes directly I must close with- 
out giving the sequel of their proceedings. The 
city is safe and order is being restored.” | 


Scornfully ; | | 
Pining for Spring, the withered leaves decayed, 
Or widely flew to find the missing maid. 


I knelt there in my sorrow 
T 


I thought upon the morrow 


Fearfully ; 
, friendiess, and 
I knelt and wept that cold, cold stone. 
Why. did she the last, the 
N t one? 


Why will he not return to my lone heart? 


Forget, forgive, and love me, ne’er to part? 


Call for you? 
Tell him I'm dying—dying here alone—, 
Dying for grief—for you, for him, my own! 


= re = = = = = = 


“Newnemw; Nortu March 14, 1968. 
“ The quiet of this ; was disturbed to- . | 
where it was thought best by General Palmer to , 
halt with the main force, while Companies K, B, G, | 
and P, oi the 46th, under the charge of Lieutenant- 
| Colonel Walkley, took the road at the right and 
| “The present stage of water in the Mississippi ] 
has, as you are aware, partially overflowed the . a 
Louisiana peninsula opposite Vicksburg; has en- 2 
croached upon the encampments of our troops, 
compelling one of the corps of the army to re- : : 
3 move to Milliken’s Bend; and has even trespass- 
ed upon the sacred precincts of the dead. One of 
the many rude bgrial-places down here, where the | 
| 
THE WANDERER. 
Sap Autumn’s tears were falling 
Mournfually ; 
Stern Winter’s voice was calling 
she teturned the fervid pressure of her daugh- | 
ter’s hand; and both their faces were flushed ii 
with gratified and affection. | 
at the island, and now and then peered up at the | : 
radiant oun mute beside him. 
Oh, for the past—die loved-end. 
Dearest one! 
Sister. mv heart is breaking! 
3 "Twas so true! 
hear its achin 
to frighten the Vicksburg rebela, We are per- : 
any earthl mitted 
Encid, if he could have seen one. How- tons 
ever, nearly all the men of his collk.ge went to se by him from. the y ror y } 
| The dead leaves rustle ‘neath a 
Manly tread: 
A whisper—on his shoulder | 4 
Reste her head. 
She is forgiven—by the cold white stone. 
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THE LITTLE RED SLIPPER. 


- Tue baby lay in a golden cradle, witha purple 
satin coveriet over it, but if it had had a dirty face 
and been ki¢king on the mud floor of a cabin, it 
couldn’t have been more obstreperous. It hadn't 
the first idea of etiquette. There it lay kicking 
up its fat legs, its great blue eyes staring at every 
thing, just as wide awake and mutinous a baby as 

u ever saw in your life. 

The doctors pronounced it a case of activity on 
the brain, and desired that it should be kept per- 
fectly quiet—all but one, who hinted at 4 spanking, 
and was sent out to be executed at once, as if any 
thing could be kept quiet that was jerking, and 


‘Jumping, and twitching in every finger and toe, 


and that wouldn’t be fed, and sniffed disdainfully 
at Madame Squazzaliga, the court prima donna, 
who was quite hoarse and red in the face with 
singing lullabies. f 

The queen-mother went into hysterics, the king 
flew into a tage, and the courtiers, who couldn’t 
get a wink of sleep, were quite in despair, when at 
this juncture was heard a rustling in the chimney, 
and with a great prancing of grasshopper steeds, 
and a tremendous flourishing of a mouse-skin cloak, 
down. came baby’s fairy godmother, and casting a 
look of supreme contempt on all about her uttered 
the magic words, “Once upon a time,’’ Baby 


“hushed on the instant. Once upon a time, re- 


peated the fairy, there was a palace called the 
palace of Crepuscule, where the wind, and rain, 
and snow came in through great holes in the roof 
and walls, and the courtiers plashed about in pud- 
dies, and-stood up to their knees in drifts, and pre- 
tended to know nothing about it, because it was 
treason to admit that the palace or any thing about 


it could possibly be bettered; and in this palace’ 


six hundred cooks, four hundred jewelers, three 
hundred tailors, and ove poet, were busy night and 
day, for Prince Progresista, the king’s only son, 
was about to be,married to a princess who had a 
hump, thin red hair, and an outrageous squint. 
The courtiers, led off by the poet, declared that 
her humphacked highness was as beautiful as the 
morning; but the prince, who insisted on having 
ideas of his own, was not a little sulky over his ap- 
proaching happiness, and one fine morning when 
the Principal Numskull came to draw his curtains, 
as a Principal Numskull had done for the last four 
hundred years, kicked off his wig into the very 
face of the Lord High Fiddlestick standing just be- 


hind him, called theth sll a set of humbugs, and. 


drove them out ofthe room. The Lord High Fid- 
dlestick ran down the palace stairs, three steps at a 
jump, his pink velvet slippers falling off, and his 
green satin dressing-gown streaming wildly out 
behind him. The Duke of Fussification ran to tell 
it to the Lord of the Powder Closet, who was agi- 
tated by the news to such an extent that he spilled 
all the powder that he was weighing out for the 
princess. The Principal Numskull rushed to the 
queen, who dropped her crown into the pan in 
which she was frying dough-nuts, while the king 
sent post haste for the court philosopher, Dr. Didi- 
us, A.K.L.S.T.C.M.Q.X. 
Meanwhile Prince Progresista mounted horse 
*ad rode off to Fairy-land, the place where young 
men of his time always went to seek their fortune, 
and the road went at first through a great forest 
that began to quiver and get into no small commo- 
tion, crying out from every leaf and vine as the 
Prince rode on, ‘‘Go back, you fool, go back!” 
whispering and giggling all about him, showing 
him ugly faces peering out from every crevice, and 


~ startling his horse with airy things swinging right 


across his way. Worse than that, all dumb and 
stirless things seemed trying in their way to stop 
him. Gnarled roots twisted across the path and 
tripped him ; the brambles caught and tore his 
velvet doublet, till he looked like a prince of tat- 
terdemalions. The brook, that had stolen along 
quietly enough under cover of the bushes, now 
flashed out broad and foaming across the road at 
every turn, forcing him to wade it again and again. 
The air was full of malicious chatter and bustle, 
swarming about him, besetting and delaying him 
on every side, so that he had not ridden ten miles 
when the sunlight faded away. The forest fell into 
twilight sadness and gloom, and stumbling on a 
batik, the Prince’s horse broke his neck, leaving 
Progresista, chilled, hungry, and weary, to make 
his wav on foot as well as he could through the 
brambles and matted undergrowth of the forest. 


A nice position for a Prince whose satin curtains: 
‘were drawn every morning by a Principal Num- 


skull! not half so bad, however, as a humpbacked 
bride, thought he, and pushing boldly on he came 


‘to a hut where was a fire burning brightly on a 


clear hearth, and an old woman sitting by it spin- 
ning, who gave the Prince a crust of bread, and a 
bed in the corner of the hut, without speaking or 
stopping in her work. The last thing that the 
Prince heard as he fell asleep was the hum, hum, 
buz, buz of her wheel. ' 
\ Early in the morning she was at him, shaking 
im. | 
_“* What is your name ?” she asked, with a shake. 

**Prince Progresista, of Crepuscule,” answered 
the Prince, comparing her method with that of the 
Principal Numskull. 

But the old woman turned: up her nose. 

** I know better than that. I have seen Pritice 
Progresista at Court. He is no more like you than 
he is like me. The Prince is a well-looking fellow 
enough, but you are as genuine a vagabond as ever 
Iseteyes upon. There is not a bit of the Prince 


_gbout you. However, I have some trees that need 


cutting. Ifyou choose to earn your victuals well 


_— if not, you can pack.” 


So it was my purple velvet doublet that made 
the Prince,” thought Progresista, a little vexed, 
as, putting an uxe over his shoulder, be started for 
the wood. “In rags I am like any other vagabond ; 
but, at any rate, I had rather cut down trees than 
eat breakfast with my Lord High Fiddlestick and 
those other solemn humbugs” But if there had 
been whi pering and giggling in the forest yester- 
day it vs ten times worse to-day. The leaves 


| Every where little voices were calling, - 


their scorn, as he went home, with a basket as 


‘heel, a diamond buckle, and a pair of little violet 


‘and flour Prince Max, and tie up Prinee Jonquil, and 


ward-in-law, and there is but one condition, an 


shook with laughter; the brook that had so splash- 
ed him yesterday was chuckling at his very elbow. 


** Fool-catcher, come as fast as you can, 
For Prince Progresista is your man ;" 
and as he hacked and hewed away at the stout old 
trees, it seemed as if the spiteful elves couldn’t con- 
tain themselves for fan—why he found out at sun- 
down, when he discovered that the wood had grown 
as fast as he could cut it, and that there wasn’t so 
much as a twig to home to the dame, who 
was waiting for him in the cottage-door. 

pretty Prince you are,” she said, gruffly, 
‘that couldn’t bring home a stick the size of your 
little finger;” but she gave him, notwithstanding, 
an excellent dinner, and a bed soft as his own at 
Crepuscule; and in the morning she said to him, 

‘“* Since you have no luck with the axe, perhaps 
you can catch me some fish; there are royal trout 
in the brook.” 

But it was even worse than it had been before. 
The brook plashed up over him, and wet him from 
top to toe; the water, that seemed all alive with 
mischief, wound his line about stumps and stones, 
ot carried it off altogether. The fish nibbled at his 
bait, and, swimming off, popped up their heads at 
him in derision; and the very frogs sitting on the 
bank croaked at him till they were hoarse with 


empty-as his stomach, to the old woman, who was 
waiting for him again in the door. 

But she was even kinder than before. She gave 
him a better dinner still, and softer bed, and said 
to him in the morning, 

‘* You are an awkward lout, since you can nei- 
ther cut wood nor catch fish; but you have pa- 
tience and perseverance, and perhaps you can use 
your eyes befter than your hands. Go out now 
and see what you can find in the forest.’ 

So he went out, and this time there was neither 
laughing nor whispering, but all the forest was in 
a quiver and commotion as of affright, and hun- 
dreds of voices were calling tohim, _ 

‘“‘This way, this way; look here.” . } 

But all the voices came from above; and Prince 
Progresista, being a man, was, as all men are, 
Baby, perverse ; and, out of his natural perversity, 
looking carefully downward, saw, just before him 
on the ground, a tiny red slipper with a golden 


wings, that fluttered continually when he placed it 
in his bosom. 

The moment that this was done the forest grew 
suddenly still, and looking up he saw the old wo- 
man whom he had left in the cottage, and who, as 
you must have guessed long ago, Baby, was his 
fairy godmother. 

‘* He does well who finds the slipper, but he does 
better who keeps it,” quoth the dame. ‘As you 
love your life, beware how you let it out of your 
bosom ; verbum sap ;” which meant, Baby, that he 
was to go about his bysiness ; which he did accord- 
ingly, and journeyed on till he came to a castle 
over the gates of which was written : 

“This is the Castle of Prejudice, the home of the 
giant Opinion, who has in ward the loveliest prin- 
cess in the world for the prince who has courage to 
woo her.” 

Our Prince, who was naturally anxious to see 
the most beautiful damsel in the world, had ng 
sooner read the inscription than he went straight 
up the steps, but before he had time to knock the 
doors flew open wide, and the giant himself called 
out, 

‘*Come in, Prince Progresista, pray come in. 
You are quite welcome. , It takes four-and-twenty 
princes to make a pie, and I have only twenty- 
three.” 

At which Prince Progresista only smiled, being 
tolerably well used to humbug at home, and went | 
in. 

It wasn’t to be denied, however, that this giant 
had various little peculiarities not altogether pleas- 
ant; for to say nothing of his castle, which could 
never be battered down, because a hole in the wall 
closed up of itself, and of his mouth, which looked 
as if it could swallow all the four-and-twenty princes 
at once, he had a way. of dissolving himsélf and 
coming at you, say with a leg sticking out at you 
from the door, a hand grasping from the chimney- 
corner, two or three fingers clutching from the mid- 
dle of the floor, and eyes and tongues, of which he 
had a hundred each, glaring and calling from all 
manner of places, after a fashion that somewhat 
chilled Progresista’s blood ; the general effect being 
hétghtened by a file of handcuffed princes going 
mournfully down to the kitchens below, from 
whence were heard voices, crying, 

‘“* Look sharp now, and skewer Prince Valentine, 


lay them evenly, and then roll the crust, for Prince 
Progresista will be here before long !”’ : 

The giant, however, was vastly polite. 

“Pray make yourself quite easy,” he said, with 
a grin. “I shall be charmed to have you for a 


easyone. The Princess Verita lacks but one thing 
in the world, which you must supply. So wise 
and witty a prince can guess, of course, what it is, 
and the Lord of Crepuscule can easily obtain it. 
You have the rest of the day before you, and so 
certain am I of your success, that I won’t even hint 
at Ky pie probabilities awaiting you should you 
fail.” 

And showing all his teeth in a horrible smile, 
the giant disappeared in the kitchens below. 

This was worse than fish that wouldn’t be caught, 
and forests that would giggle. What on earth 
could it be that this damsel lacked? and how would 
it feel to be covered with pastry and baked? He 
could think of nothing but the three-and-twenty 
princes, bound and waiting for him to make up 
the row; and in this mournful condition he was: 
pacing to and fro in the great hall of the castle, 
when he saw spring up just before him a tree that 
bloomed diamonds every moment, and sent forth 
leaves of emeralds at every instant. 

“What can a Princess lack but such a tree as 
this?” said a voice. ‘Let the Prince lay down 


the slipper that is in his bosom, and the tree is 
his.” 

But Progresista remembéred the words of the 
fairy, and reflecting that all in that evil castle were 
his enemies, turned his back on the tree; but lo! 
there, on the window-sill, sang a bird the poems 
of all the nations the 80 
that Progresista forgot all about ant an 
three-and-twenty cane, till a voice cried, ‘‘ What 
can the Princess Verita lack but such a bird as 
this? and what is the slipper in the Prince’s bo- 
som in comparison with his life?” 


} Progresista hesitated, and put his hand in his - 
“bosom; but the little wings fluttered away from 


his hand, as if frightened ; and again remembering 
the fairy, he turned his back and walked off as fast 
as possible; at which the voice said, spitefully, 
‘¢ Go and be served in a pasty, then!” and was si- 
lent till evening, when all the castle began to glow 
with a light like moonlight, and doors flying open 
on a sudden, showed Progresista the giant and his 
ward Verita, who was so lovely that the Prince 
forgot every thing in looking at her. 

Her eyes were blue, like those violets that hide 
away in the dark of forests; her long hair was 
bright as gold, and fell down to her feet, braided 
with pearls and diamonds. On her wrist a bird 
sang sweetly the poems of every nation under the 
sun, and a spray that bloomed diamonds and em- 
eralds every instant was wreathed about her head. 
There was only one blemish on her beauty—she 
walked as if lame. 

‘*This is the Princess Verita,” said the giant ; 
**and I read in your hopeful face that you have 
guessed and supplied the only thing that she lacks ;” 
whereupon he lifted the folds of her robe, and dis- 
played her little snow-white feet. On one was a 
tiny red slipper, with a diamond buckle, a golden 
heel, and a little pair of violet wings; but the oth- 
er was bare ; and this was plainly the cause of her 
lameness. 

Then Progresista stood confounded, and the gi- 
ant, with a malicious grin, leaned forward to seize 
him; but, recovering himself, the Prince put his 
hand in his bosom, and, drawing forth the slipper, 
fitted it on Verita’s lovely foot. 7 


The giant uttered a howl, while from the dismal * 


dens below came a shout of joy; and Progresista 
unbound the three-and-twenty princes, and mar- 
ried Verita, and— 

** Why, the child’s asleep, as I’m a fairy,” broke 
off Baby’s godmother, pulling up the purple cover- 


let over her little fat arms. ‘‘ You see, now, all she 


needed was proper management.” 

‘*Proper management! She calls that nonsense 
proper management!” echoed the courtiers, in dis- 
may, as her fairyship whisked up the chimney, 
mouse-skin cloak and all. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ANDS.—A Rare Opportunity for all Want- 
ing Farms, in the large Néw England settlement of 
Hammonton, 30 miles southeast of Philadelphia; fine cli- 
mate; best fruit soil and markets in the Union; $15 to 
$20 vo acre. Terms easy. For full information apply to 
R. J. BYRNES, Hammonton, New Jersey. Letters an- 
swered. Route to the land.—Leave Vine Street Wharf, 
Philadelphia, at 7} A.M. or 3} P.M. for Hammonton. 


FASHION BOOK FOR THE LADIES.—‘‘ LE BON 
TON.” Journal de Modes, im from Paris by 
S. T. TAYLOR, 407 Broadway, N. Y., is the best, cheap- 
est, and most reliable fashion book in America. Every 
lady of good taste should have it. Price one year, month- 
ly, $%; single copy, with two full size patterns, 50 cents. 


Oe VIOLINS for SALE. — 70 genuine Instruments, 
Italian and other celebrated makers. Persons at a dis- 


desired. App 
to 8. JOHNSON, No. 20 Nassau Street, N. Y 


INDIA RUBBER GLOVES 


Should be used by every person who is troubled with 
Salt Rhetm or Chapped Hands, renderin 


ly personally (or by letter) 


O. B. GRAY, 201 Broadway, N, Y. 
variety of Rubber Goods wholesale and retail. 


“Cotton Substitute” Twines. 


TWINE DEALERS 


In the United States. 


1,000,000 Lbs. of Rope. 
4 1'000,000 Balis of Tine, j 


| 
TWINE, up in Balls 
and Skeins. and Flax 


Warehouse, No. 84 Maiden Lane, 
New York. Send for Circular. 


m4 


4 


Pek 


C/ 4 


ceipt of price; iy 24 cents. A 
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PHELAN’'S J 
Improved Billiard Tables | 


These Billiard Tables have received the unqualified 
al of the best players and most competent judges, w 


ve universally pronounced unequalled fi 
excellence and durability. 
Seven distinct for ts rd Ta- 


Cushions. 
We employ, in the construction of our Tables, a 
of machines specially made for the ao ny 
which we are enabled to secure a eclentitie and mechanical 
accuracy unknown in Billiard Manufacture. 
Having a long and thorough knowledge of all 
the appliances 
stock of the best and most thoroughly seasoned ma 
we are prepared to furnish every thin 


The 

published the following opinion 
“ New 2d August, 1861. 

“On the eve of leaving the United States, I am happy 
to declare to all amateurs of Billiards that, after a tour of 
eleven months through the principal cities, I have. been 
enabled to judge in a satisfactory manner of the superiority 
of the Billiard Tables manufactured by Phelan & Collender. 
The system of manufacture is so superior, that I am happy 
to introduce their style of cushion into France. They 
have united to their manufacture of American Billiard Ta- 
bles that of the Tables, of remarkable 


and beauty. For these reasons I am happy to make this- 


declaration. 
** BERGER, CLAUDIUS, Prof. of Billiards, Paris.” 

Parties ordering from us will find our as low as 
good work can possibly be made for. e sell firet-claca 
articles at a fair price, and will not make an inferior arti- 
cle at any price. 

trated Catalogues and Price ts sent by mail. “Tux 
BILLiakp Cox,” a journal published in the interest of Bil- 
liards, and containing details of all novelties, a copious 
record of Billiard news, and every thing of interest to am- 
ateurs of Billiards, sent free on application. 


PHELAN & COLLENDER, 


63, 65, 67, & 69 Crosby St. New York, 


And 724 & 726 Mongomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Important to Army and Navy Officers. 
FIELD GLASSES. 


Portable and powerful 


double Tel ield 
Glasses, which show objects 6 
and 8 miles d ly. The 
enormous and brilliant 


power 
defination of the instrument, 
render it better suited for the 
purpose than any other glass. 
Catalogues sent free by en- 


stamp. 
SEMMONS, Optician, 
669} Broadway, opp. Bond Street, N. Y. 


An opportunity that seldom occurs is now afforded those 
desiring a really handsome and serviceable time-piece at 


—_— e are closing out a large importation of 
IMPROVED SWEEP-SECOND 
DUPLEX, 


in sterling Silver Cases, with English crown mark, and 
superior adjusted m with “stop” to be used 
artillerists, &c., in marking time. Price, wi 


tee, $22. For officers, engineers, and others, re- 

qui a really accurate, el t, and economical watch, 
tong t. Sent by mail upon re- 

safe and prompt de- 


First Display of Spring Novelties. 
F. Derby & Company, Merchant Tailors, 


Still continue to make up Clothing to order in their 
ex from mitell 


usual well-known style of an unli 
variety of all the new of their own im 
at Popular Prices. §7 Walker Street, New York. 


~ HARPER & BROTHERS 
Have Just Published ; 


HARASZTHY’S WINE-MAKING, &c. G 

and Wine-Making: being the Official Report of the 
Commissioner appointed to investigate the Agriculture 
of Europe, with especial Reference to the Products of 
California. By A. Hamagzroy. Maps and Lllustra- 
tions. S8vo, Cloth, ¢5 00. 


AFRICAN HUNTING FROM NATAL TO THE ZAM- 
BESI, including Lake Ngami, the Kalahari Desert, &c., 
from 1852 to 1 CHABLES BALDWIN, 
F.RG-S. With Map, Fifty Illustrations by Wolf 
and Zwecker, and a Portrait of the Great Sportsmanz. 
Small 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 


SYLVIA'S LOVERS. A Novel. By Mrs. Gaskext, Au- 
thor of ** Mary Barton,” * Cranford,” *“*My Lady Lud- 
low,” ** North and South,"’ ‘*The Moorland Cottage,” 
“Right at Last,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

we The New Edition of Sylvia's Lovers is just ready. 


‘LINES LEFT OUT; or, Some of the Histories Left Out 


in “ Line upon Line." This First Part relates to Events 
in the Times of the PaTrrasous and the Jupers: By 
the Author of “Line upon 
Tears,” More about Jesus,” Streaks 
Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD. ANovel. By Mrs. 
Lrpnant, Author of “The Life of Edward Irving,’ 


The Last of the Mortimers,” ** The Life,” 
Laird of Norlaw,” &e, 8vo, Paper, cents; 
Cloth, $1 00. 


BARRINGTON. A Novel. CHARLES LEVER, 
Charlies Malley,” “Gerald Fitzgerald,” The Mar- 
. tins of Cre’ Maurice Tiernay,” The Dodd 
Family Abroad,” One of Them,” &., &c., &c. 
Paper, 50 cents. 


AME. A Novel. Witxre Coitims:, Author of 
The Woman in whive.” “Queen of Hearts,"’ &c. 
Joux MoLznan. 68vo, Paper, $1 25; 


MY DIARY NORTH AND SOUTH. By Wri114m How- 
Russet, LL.D. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


of the above Works sent on 
by mail, post-paid, 


of B ‘out 


“Reading without 
streaks of Light," 


Author of 


Combination Cushions. 
BS, DAVE DCCH FO us Dy the United States Patent 
a Office, and we have lately obtained a Patent from the 
7 French Government for our improvements in Billiard 
i Billiard he with unprecedented dispatc 
| 
A Wi 
| = 
. tance can have great facilities in selecting Instruments by 
white. They are impervious to hot or cold water, and for 
housework and gardening are invaluable. 
; Sent by mail -paid, on receipt of $1 00 for Ladies’, 
: $1 12 for 
Every 
ALL 
| 
OF THIS TRERESTELAS. 
BALL 
fe That we are the principal 
im 
EN 
quality, colored and gray. WRAP. 
PING TWINE, Cotton and substi- 
FY tute for Cotton, put up in bundles : 
BT « | and barrels. Fancy Twines, best as- 
| sortment in the country. Seil and ( 
Gilling Thread and 
et Twines. tton Bag Strings, 30 AURORA FLOYD. A Novel. By M. E. Beappox, Au- 
cents per pound. Hop and Tobacco thor of * Audl Secret.” Svo, Paper, 26 cents. 
4 Twine, Steam Packing and Surgéen's 
Tow, Blocking and Loom Cord. 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


‘J. Winslow & Co., 


Chenticals, &c.—We have for Sale 
250 tons of SODA ASH, different brands and tests, in 


359, Old Prices. 


359, | 


= 


store and to arrive, for Soap or Glass Makers. CAUSTIC 
SODA, the best makes, in iron 5 cwt. packages. NEW- CUR: AINS, 
100,000 SAL 8O SODA, 150 in amorted LACE 
RIAR'S ou. own e. Newcastle BI CB.SODA Ingham 
—H. L. P. & Co Alhusens—Also the FRIAR'S Notting Cu ns, 


CHAIN | celled. CREAM TARTAR, crystal and powdered. Also | 
DER, excellence, the mandard Satin Delaine Curtains, 


Worth $600,000. 
To be sold for One Dollar each, without 


regard to value, and not to be paid for 
till you know what you are to get. 


GOOSE Chemical Works, our own manufacture, unex- 


our Laboratory, Jersey City, the ‘pr tie 
country, all the fancy styles Sa he Ra: or the the trade, and 
——— Also the following Su 
TE, 


THOMAS ANDREWS & CoO.,. 
186 and 138 Cedar ss New ie Jor Fifteen Years, 
and MANUFACTURERS. 


Muslin Curtains, 


WHITE HOLLAND SHADES, ~— 
Gold Window Shades, 


Buff Holland Window Shades, 


Green Holland Window Shades. 


Sold by Storekeepers generally. New York Depot, 488 


way. 
P.S.—See 
CEMENT, a8 we warrant no 


SPLENDID LIST!! Je New York. 
OF ARTICLES TO BE SOLD FOR ONE DOLLAR EACH. * A Good Article always recommends it- : 
‘ —The best and most wholesome Coffee ever offered 
100. Gold Hunting Cased Watches....... $100 00 each. is of Easr | 
100 Gold Watches ....... G0 FEE. y cen Wholesale an 
, at T9 Barclay Street Mowbray & Peckham 
200 Ladies Gold Watches .............. 38 00each. ant rect 
500 Ladies’ and Gent's Silver Watches.. 1500 each. near A liberal allowances to 
8000 Vest and Neck Chains......... 5 00 to 10 00 each. ) ) ALLEVIATOR: Soap in the World 
8000 Gold Band Bracelets ....... 5.00 to 10 00 each. Milligan’s Tent Stove. 
8000 300 t0 500 each. G. BENTLEY, The mesh 
79 Barclay Street, New York. 
8000 Cameo Brooches ......... 400 t0 6 00 each. y mocanire inches high by 124 inches in diameter. Weigh 
8000 Mosaic and Jet Brooches ..... .- 400 to 6 00 each. To all Wanting Farms poun 
$000 Lava and Florentine Brooches.. 400 to 6 00 each. Sold Wholesale 
8000 Coral, Opal, and Em. Brooches. £00 to 6 00 each. Large No. 4 Platt Street, MILLIGAN 
8000 Cameo Ear Drops............- 400 to 600 each. 30 miles from Philadelphia. Delightful climate—20 acre 
8000 Mosaic and Jet Ear Drops ..... 400 to 6 00 each. tracts of frum $10 to $0 pet acre, payable within years. | ust Tribute to Merit. 
u 


8000 Lava and Florentine Ear Drops. 400 to 600 each. 


Apply 
to CHAS. K. LANDIS, P.M., Vineland, Cumberland Co., 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, LONDON, 


8000 Coral, Em., and Opal Ear Drops 400 to $00 each. New Jersey. Report of Solon Robinson and Vineland Ru- sul th. 186 ) 
| 5100 Gent’s Breast Pins............ 250 to 8 00 each. Frosted & Blistered Feet. ral sent free. From Report of Seton Robinson, Ag. Ed. y (ith, 
3000 Watch Keys.................. 200to 600each. | | bune. ; Duryeas’ Maizena 

5000 Fob and Ribbon Slides ........ 2.00 to 600 each. Sold by Druggists, and sent by mail at 25c., S0e., and “ It is one of the most extensive fertile tracts, in an al- Wes the intr @ f Corn’ 

5000 Sete of Bosom Studs. 250 to 600 each, | $100 per box. Corns, Bunions, Club and Inverted N most level position, and suitable condition for pleasant | 410+ received 

a: segue Enlarged and Diseased Joints, and all other diseases o : the W; medal a orable mention from 
7 5000 Sleeve Buttons.......2........ 250 to GO0each. | the feet skillfully and successfully treated without pain Sarming that we know of thie side of estern Prairies. Commissioners, the competition of all prominent 
4 . manufacturers of ““Corn Starch" and “ Pre Corn 
6000 Plain Rings.......<.+.+...+5.. 250to 500each. | by Dr. J. BRIGGS, Surgeon Chiropodgist, 212 Broadway, P : B t P P i whens” of thie ead heen’ pared ; 
6000 Stone Set Rings. .... 2 50 to 6 090 each. New York. Send for Cireular. e Ons, oun Ys ay, and luxury of the a fault. One 
I 
2 50 to 10 00 each. “The Budget” of Valuable Recipes, by a Pharma- trial will convince 


5000 Sets Ladies’ Jewelry........... 500 to 10 00 each. 


10000 Gold Pens, Silver M'ted Holders 400.to 5 00 each. 


10000 Gold Pens, with Silver Extension 
Cases and Pencils......... - 400 to 600 each. 


All Gold Pens 14 Carats and Warranted. 
All of the above list of Goods will be sold for one dollar 


each. Certificates of all the various articles, stating what 
each one can have, are first put into envelop *<, sealed up, 


and mixed; and when ordered, ard taken out ‘rithout re- 
gard to choice, and sent by mail, thus givi:z all a fair 
chance. On receipt of the Certificate, you v ‘ll see what © 


ceutist, 25 cents, post free. Employment for all. 
CASPER RENARD, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LABELS AND TaGs,—All kinds white and col- 
ored, printed and plain, in quantities to suit pur- 


| chasers, at VICTOR E. MAUGER'S, 115 Chambers St. 


ACK NUMBERS and BOUND VOL- 
UMES of HARPER'S MAGAZINE and WEEKLY 
kept always on hand by 
A. WINCH, 505 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


The Phrenological Journal 


For APRIL, contains Portraits and Characters of Mr. 


ty, we send our Hand-Book of Information and Circular,’ 
with a of Prices, A enclosi with stamp to 


ng address, 
rm pos SOMES & BROWN, 2 Park — 
New Yor York, and 476 Tth Street, Washington, D. C 


Cakes, Custards, Blane Ma &c., without isin-glasa, 

‘eal. slight sidition to ordinary Wheat Fi 
A slight a on to ordinary our greatly 
improves Bread and Cake. It is also excellent for thicken- 
ing sweet sauces, gravies for fish and meat, soups, &c. 
Cream nothin with it. A little 


A most 
icle of food for children and invalids of all ages. 
by Grocers and Druggists everywhere. 


you can have, and then it is at your option to send one | CHARLES W. Starrorp — inventor of the projectile — the $1 positively made from $1. Somet 
dollar and take the article or not.: Rev. ALEX. CLarK, the Poet and Preacher. ETHNOLO- n by every person. Very light and — “Agente 
/ GY a the NEGRO, the Saxon, Norse, and Dane. How wanted. Call and rechog or a wee sent free 
In all transactions by mail, we shall charge for forward- | ro Tat, LANGUAGE, its functions and cultivation. Mxm- 10 cents, that retails 


ing the Certificates, paying postage, and dciiig the busi- | 


ory. A Scotch Miser—Going to Europe. Art and Art- 


NOURISHES, 


R. LL. WOLCOTT, 170 Chatham Square, N. ¥. 


Hidden Life, Revealed by Microscope. ANATOMY 
nees, 25 cents each, whieh must be inclosed when the Cer- | Intellectual am and Social Organs— Ww 
tificate is sent for. ve Certificates will h sent for $1; Again. Language, EMBEL- Country Board anted, 
eleven for thirty for $5; sixty-five for $10; and a ve, Economy, &c. Htman PERFECT! a Clergy- LISHES ‘a small family, within about an hour of the ja 

AL— , or $la 
Aaxwre,—Those acting as Agents will be allowed ten FOWLER =R & WELLS, New York. seis good drives in the Vicinity. A liberal price will be paid — 

cents on every Certificate ordered by ihem, provided their - é HAIR. for the right accommodations. 
remittance amounts to one dollar. Agents will collect 25 Portane Piven the Brave.” KENDALL'S AMBOLINE is a rare coms of stim- | Address J", EY. at the Office of ‘Harper's Weekly,” 
eents for every Certificate, and remit 15 cents to us,either | THE WORLD-RENOWNED GIFT BOOK ESTAB- | wating extracts from Flowers, a d Herb, for the stating particulars. j 


dress, Town, County, and State. 


in cash or postage stamps. Grea‘. cuution should be used 
by our correspondents in regard t~ giving their correct ad- 
Address 


H. WINSLOW co., 
208 Broadway, New York. 


!_Every lady can have beau- 


" han covered the entire w) NEW HAIR.” headache, giddiness, sense of bloating after meals, dizzi- 
Pa any hat s Catalogues Gratis. Ph h Albums for the Million. 
An wav ~ql Ivins’ Patent Hair Crimpers.” | con Our Se Ca read Prof. JOHN SENIA, No. 25 King St., New York. ness, drowsiness. and cramping pains, and all disorders . ; 
anufactured and sold wholesale ao IGINAL GIFT For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Dealers. Put up 


only, th ‘the Ps Patentee, E, IVINS, Sixth &nd Columbia 
Avenue, Philadelphia. 


Attention, Com 
must ." it themselves. Do not trust to the Army Sur- 


Abs yourselves with HOLLOWAY'S PILLS 


SND MENT. Every Englieh Soldier’s Knapsack 
‘Only 25 per box or pot. 


The “King Micrecope,” Double Lens. 
ROF. HORSFORD, of Harvard University, says: ‘it 
works very well, ‘and you have got it up very neat- 
ly.” ifies 25 ts in Postal Cur- 
rency. **BOWEN MICROSCOPE,” 28 cents. The 
“8S. WOODWARD MICROSCOPE,” 38 cents. Or one 


diameters. — 55 cents 


!_. Volunteers who expect 
_ to retain their health unimpaired during the campaign, 


LISHMENT! 
Cnstituted ay G. G. Evans in 1854) 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
The ONLY PERMANENTLY ESTABLISHED Girt Book EnN- 
TERPRISE IN EXISTENCE. 


A BEavTirvt GIFT, worth from 50 Cts. to $100 00. 
sent with each book ordered ! 


New Books anp New Grrts ror Otp Patrons! 


Mailed free. Address all orders to the O 
BOOK EMPORIUM, 489 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Where i» my Boy To-night? There is no 
one a Kingdom Coming. Who will care for 
Mother now? Each cents. Hibernia,’ ‘*Caledo- 

Books, 


nia,” each 200 violin tunes, 50 cents. Dime Violin 
Nos. 17 and 18, mailed, post-paid. 
FREDERICK BLUME, 208 Bowery. 


ts wanted. For circulars and 
p. 8S. W. RICE & CO., 83 Nassau 8t., 
N. ¥., and 484 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GREATEST INVENTION OF THE AGE '!—$60 a 
Month can be made i+ a trifling y; no utensils re- 
quired e — those found in every household; profits — 


stamp for a pamphlet. Depot 612 Broadway. 


GROWTH, BEAUTY, and 
HAIR. 


«Beneficial where the hair requires a gentle stimu- 


Dr. CHILTON, 
** Have never had any thing ' which so perfectly answers 
the eee of a hair-dressin 
WARREN WARD, Esq., 
No. 227 Canal Street, New York. 
‘s After being BALD for over sevem years, your 


in boxes, containing two bottles; price $1. 

and for sale wholezale b 
KEND BANNISTER, 

0. 542 Broadway, New York. 


ARRE!— CaTaren Remepr 
penetrates to the very seat of t terrible disease, and 
$100. Send a 


Surgeons and Physicians send for a circular 
of the new Patent Lap-Eyed N free by mail; or a 
Sett of Needles for 75 cents. ALLYN & PHELPS, 
Inventor’s and Manufacturer’s Depot, 429 Broadway, N.Y. 


TRUSSBES.—Marsh’s Radical Cure Truss Office, 
corner of Broadway and Ann Street. No connection what- 


RANDRETH'S PILLS, New Style, 


BRANDRETH’S PILLS, NEW STYLE, 
BRANDRETH'S PILLS, NEW STYLE, 
BRANDRETH'S PILLS, NEW STYLE, | 
Are infallible for costiveness, spasms, loss of appetite, sick 


of the stomach and bowels. 
ONE OF MANY CASES. 
gs” Original Letter at 294 Canal Street, New York: 
J.'I. C. Cook, publisher of the State Banner, Benning: 


ton, Vt., says: he was attacked with DYSPEPSIA, and © 


suffered so severely from it, that not a particle of food 
could be swallowed withont occasioning the most untom 
fortable s@nsation in Ris stomach. For five years he suf 
fered from this dreadful complaint, when he used BRAND- 
RETH’S PILLS. The first box did not seem to benefit 
him much, but the second produced a change, and by the 


time he had taken six boxes, a COMPLETE CURE was . 


effected. He says: ‘“‘My dyspepsia was gone, and my 


o~ 


| each of the three kinds f-. (51. All free of postage. per cent.; demand staple as fiour. Full particulars sen ever with any other Truss Office of same name. A fe | expectation early d« .th vanished.” 
EDWIN | MOS | Slo "ASK FOR NEW STYLE. 
er - 
Next of &c.. Wanted—Un- | ASK FOR NEW STYLE. 
The brated Microscope Liqurp Extract of Corrzr, Manufactured by Karrer aimed M — Being exact copi fuseneeh EW STYLE _ 
be mailed, pre-paid, for $2 25, or wit utifu ‘Indian, and Australian papers for the last 80 years relat- 


~ mounted objects for $3, or with 24 objects for 


$5, by HEN- 
RY CRAIG, 180 Centre Street, 3d floor, New York. Lib- 
eral discount to dealers. 
The N. Y. Methodist se ys: *‘ The Craig Microscopes are 
just what they claim to ve, and those who wish for such 
an article will not be —, if they should obtain 


SPONSALIA MILLINERY ROOMS, 
12 Waverley Place, near Broadway. 


Madame Benedict, of Rue de la Paix, Paris, having 
OPENED her NEW pele gy agg ROOMS at No. 12 Waver- 


ing to several thousand names and descriptions of persons 

wanted to claim property to the value of many millions 

¢ WA geremey sterling, in Great Britain, America, and vari- 
rta of the world. Fee to search for name, $3. Copy 
in bankable funds. All letters must 


“PRINCIPAL OFFICE 294 CANAL STREET, 
NEW YORK, 
Seid also at No. 4 Union Square, and by all respectable 
dealers in medicines. 


one of these.” ‘ley Place, begs to state, that pre-paid. 
ford Square, London, E England. 
E ADY —(OFFICI THE UNITED STATES Con- Establishment will embrace EXQUISIT E TAST E, MOD- | é 
Act tA STATES Con ERATE CHARGES, PUNCTUALITY, and POLITE AT. Gillies’ Old Plantation Cofike, NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
er, 102 Gentes Strect Price five conta distinct Department for MOURNING MILLINERY. 25 Cents per Pound. — 

MOUNT KISCO MILIT. AND COLLEG AND WHISKERS erage to any heretofore market. It is su- One forone Year. . - . « « . $800 
Boarding School for g men and boys. Bend for a cir- derha Secrets, allin the be Book of Yonders. S000sold. 9th ha, &c. H ) Private F ies, Boarding Houses, An Eatra Batra Coy, gratis, Tex Sup 
cular toa. B WIGGIN, A.M., Prin., Po’keepsie, N. Y. Price o 8 frec., Addrese | 80 each, or 11 Copies $25 00 

E. HUNTER & CO,, Hinsdale, New Hampshire. made by our new process, to ond 
FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS! sounds tn a case, with fall directions for use, Fer tale | 008 year, $5 00. 

All Articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, Washington, Hil- SOMETHING NEW. Grocers, ie. 25 cents per pound. Liberal HARPER & BROTHERS, Pustisurna. 

ton Head, on and all places occupied by Union ° t to the trade. 


gs sent, at half rates, by HARNDEN’S 
EXPRESS, No. 74 Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates. 


WEDDING CARDS 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT 

WHISKERS C™ MUSTACHES ?— My Onguent will 

force them to grow en! in six weeks (upon the smooth- 

est face) witbout stain or injury to the skin. Price $1— 

der. R. G. GRAHAM, 


and 13 BROS For iculars ad- 
Month ROS., ROS., Boston, Mase. 


NATIONAL AMERICAN AMUSEMENT CARDS. 
Colonel for King, Goddess of Liberty for Queen, and Major 
for Jack. 52 enameled cards to the pack. Eagles, Shields, 
Stars, and Flags are the suits, and you can oe the usual 
games. mailed free on receipt of One Dollar. 


Three packs 
The usual disconnt to the trade. Send foraCirenlar. Ad- | 


7 = MONTH! I want to hire Agents in every 
at $75 a month, expenses paid, to sell my 
Machines. Address 
8. MADISON, Alfred, Malne. 


Worth its Weight in Gold. 


A Pamphlet mailed, post-paid, for $2, containing exact 
copies of advertisements for aay entitled to property. 
Address or apply to 
Y. Coats of arms found, painted, 


new cheep Fas F 


WRIGHT GILLIES & BRO., 233, 285 and 287 Wash- 
ington Street, N, Y., Importers and Manufacturers. 


6 A AONTH! We want Agents at ie ne 


expenses paid, to s#il our Everlasting 
Biddeford, Me. 


For the use of 
Sheets of Se a on receipt of two 8 ct. sta 
tof! PRESS CO., 81 Park Row, N. 


$25 to ot Re should canvass for the HISTO- 
RY OF THE REBELLION. 


to E. G. N.Y. Now te the time. 


N, issued by the AUBURN PUB 
LISHING COMPAR, and for “all about it” should write | 


% 


Single Copies Six Cents. 


EVERD dress AMERICAN Ren pen oo AGENCY, lars . Address, SHAW & CLARK, | 
Establiahed 1840 P For Speciinsa by Mail, Portable Printing Offices, One Copy for Two Years . » + 500 
And an Extra Copy will be allowed for every Club of 


Wir 
2 


= 


Richards & Co.'s, | 
| 
| 
é 
THE BEST UPHOLSTERERS EMPLOYED. Millizan'’s Patent Me ettie 
AMBOLINE | boiled in milk will produce rich Cream for coffee, chocolate, 
aM N | 2 tea, &c. Put up in 1 pound packages, under the trade- a 
BEAUTI- 
HAIR | 
FIES, Manufactured at Glen Cove, Long Island. 
f J e gent. 
a 
| HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
| 
Txn Supscetsers, at $2 50 each, or 11 Copies for 
ga" The Publishers employ no AGENTs. 
_—_—— Parties who desire to subscribe to Harper's Magazine or 
| 
| ers, or pay their to or : 
eral Agent with whom are acquainted, and of 
responsibility they are assured. . 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Pusrisnens, 
|_| 


